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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
Tried and Found Wanting. 


Though both windows of the telegraph-office 
were wide open, the cambric curtains did not 
have the faintest motion. Nota breath of wind 
had Northville felt the live-long day. The 
thermometer showed ninety-nine degrees in the 
houses. j 

Harry Williams, seated at the telegraph instru- 
ment, felt almost exhausted with the prolonged 
sultriness. His appearance indicated extreme 
weariness. There was a_paleness 
about his mouth and his wide-open 
eves had a staring brightness quite 
different from the brightness of health 
and vigor. 

He had thrown off coat, waistcoat 
and necktie, but the sweat stood in 
great drops on his neck above the 
white collar, and his short-trimmed 
hair clung to his head in wet, brown 
curls. 

“There it is again,’’ said Harry, as 
the sound of a vehicle came from the 
nearly deserted street. 

A long, black-painted wagon went 
by, creaking under its load, and 
slowly rolling up dust that remained 
long in the still air. Each day Harry 
had seen the death-wagon pass oftener 
on its doleful journey than during the 
day before. He sank back in his 
chair with a shiver of repulsion and 
dread. 

“It’s a fight for life and nothing 
more—nothing more for any of us. 
1 wonder how long I can keep it up? 
If it wasn’t for Jack I shouldn’t have 
stayed till now.”’ 

He looked over the duplicates of the 
messages he had sent and received 
during the day. It was not a hopeful 
review. They were all upon one 
subject—the fever. 

“Good afternoon, doctor!’’ he ex- 
claimed, as Doctor Bent appeared in 
the doorway. “I was just looking 
over to-day’s fever news. It seems 
to be going from bad to worse.”’ 

“Yes, there is no sign of a check to 
it,” said the doctor, sadly. “The 
quarantine will be more strictly en- 
forced after to-night. It won't be easy for any 
one to get away from Northville to-morrow. 
Things are about as bad as they can be. Here 
is a message I want sent.”’ 

Wlule Harry ticked it off, Doctor Bent watched 
the young fellow’s pale face closely. 

“Weather rather takes hold of you, doesn’t 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Harry, with a nervous laugh. 
“I suppose I’m getting into good shape for a 
fever subject.” 

“If you take proper precautions and keep quiet, 
you'll be all right,” said the doctor. ‘Panic and 
carelessness—those are the two things that do the 
tnost mischief. Fright is killing as many people 
as disease. The fever wouldn't be half so bad if 
people would act intelligently.” 

‘There would be a good deal of trouble to fill 
my place just now,” said Harry. 

“It couldn’t be done,’’ replied Doctor Bent. 
“We feel that you are one of the men whom we 
or — upon—whom we must trust to help us 
hrough.”” 

The doctor had written a few words while he 
wa . speaking, and laid the paper on the table. 

“There's something that it’ll do no harm for 
You to take, Williams. It'll brace you up. Try 


| must often see, of which he must constantly hear, 
| and which he could not help nor avert ? 

| Harry’s life up to the outbreak of fever had 
| been a smooth and easy one. Winning, sunny- 
tempered and beloved, the world had always been 
a pleasant place to him. 

And now to stay in this scorched, dreary, grief- 
stricken town, to feel his strength and courage 
failing as they were now failing—then to die. To 
die when all the ambitions of young manhood 
were bright before him! Could it be right, could 
it be sarie to take the chances ? 

“I can’t do it; I won’t!” he said to himself, 
pacing the little room in deep distress of soul. 

It seemed cowardly to desert when his frail 





‘| can't go, Harry. 


far his inferior in strength and outward show of | 
courage, made no sign of flinching. 
| As Harry walked the floor in painful indecision, | 
| the newsboys’ cry of “Evening Banner!’ re- 
minded him that the afternoon was nearly gone, 
and little time left for irresolution. He saw 
Horace Mullaney coming from the Banner office. 
Presently the reporter entered hastily. | 
“Well, general, have you concluded to go with 
jus?” he asked. ‘Everything has been arranged. | 
| Jenks will drive all five of us over the mountain 
in his double team for ten dollars. We shall start 
}at seven o’clock. It will give us five hours for 
the drive, and we can catch the midnight train.”’ 
‘*Have you said anything to Jack ?”’ 
“No,” replied Mullaney, reluctantly. ‘I thought 
I'd write a note and leave it on his desk. The 
little chap is so plucky, and so bent on keeping | 
the paper along, I couldn’t bear to tell him I was 
going.” 





‘“He’s game to the backhone—Jack is. It’s | 
wonderful—but is it sensible ?’’ said Harry. | 
“Sensible! What's the use ?"’ cried Mullaney. 


“It’s only a question of a few days, or weeks at 
most, before he and all of us will be forced to} 
give up. Nearly all the printers are off; we're | 
an hour late with the paper to-day. What is the | 





‘nd hold on till the weather is a little cooler. 
Chen the fever will die out.” 

When the doctor had gone, Harry sat for some 
si With eyes fastened gloomily on the folded 
paper, 
aan not told the doctor, he had not even 

‘¢ John, that a party of young men, headed by 


Mullaney, were planning to leave the quarantined 
‘own that night. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He had been strongly urged to go with them. 
that Was the temptation that was now before | 
‘m—to turn his back on his work, to flee the | 
pestilence-stricken place. Why not leave behind | 
the death that threatened, the suffering that he | 


almost sure death to stay ?”’ 

“If Jack would only go, too!’’ said Harry. 

“But he won’t,”” said Mullaney. 
use in urging him.”’ 

“lam going to urge him, though,” said Harry, | 
decidedly. ‘I sha'n’t go and leave Jack here 
without making one big effort to get him away.” 

When John came up to their room half an hour 


| later, he found Harry hastily packing his valise. 


‘Jack,’ said Harry, abruptly, without meeting | 
John’s surprised eyes, **I'm going away !"’ 

“Going away !”" 

“Yes, I can’t stand this any longer. It’s killing 





little step-brother, two years his junior and so | 


us both. We're dead sure to have the fever if we 
stay. There’s a good chance to get off to-night, 
and there won’t be later. The quarantine is to be 
tightened to-night. The boys have it all arranged, 
and I’m going with them. Jack, I wish you'd 
go, too.” 

John shook his head, gently but firmly. He 
was sitting on the foot of the bed. 
grown whiter and graver while 
speaking. 

“T can’t go, Harry. 
would be shirking my work.” 

Harry gave an impatient, vexed laugh. ‘I 
suppose I'm shirking mine, too. But I want to 
live a little longer. I want to see my 
again. Jack, what is the use of martyring your- 


Harry 


a 





| am needed.” 


self for the sake of these folks down here? Don’t 
you want to see your father and Elma?” 

‘“‘Nobody knows how I want to see them; how 
I want to see home again!"’ said John, in a voice | 
that was almost a sob. He rose and went to the 
window, trying hard to keep from breaking down 
before Harry. 

‘Harry, I won’t say a word to keep you. 
There’s your mother, and you're all the child 
she’s got—and she is your own mother. I don’t 
know but you ought to go, but I think I ought to 
stay here. Harry, you must be a good son to my 
father if I don’t come home.” 

‘“‘Come—for your father’s sake—come, Jack!” 

“No. My father will know how I feel—he 
was a soldier,” added John, in a low tone. “I | 
think my father will know that I couldn't come 
with you—he'll know that I had to stay.”’ 

To Harry all that happened that night seemed | 
afterward a confused and troubled dream. ‘I he | 
hasty packing, the good-by to John, the meeting | 
of the rest of the party, and the hurried flight 
from the town just as night was closing in, was a 
memory not to be recalled for years without 
humiliation. 

As the wagon whirled off from Main Street | 
Harry looked back once through the cloud of 


straggling business blocks. He could see the | 
door of the little telegraph building which had | 


had fought the brief fight. 

Jack waved his hand in farewell. There the | 
little frail fellow stood at the post whence strong. | 
bodied Harry had fled with fear and impatience 
and dread of coming pain. 

Harry felt vaguely that some time he might be 
sorry for it. He turned his head to avoid seeing 
Jack. When the wagon disappeared, Jack entered 
Harry’s deserted office, and looked round with a 





| long sigh. Till the last moment he had hoped | snored peacefully by Harry’s side, and the heads 


His face had | 
was | 


Iam needed here, and it | 


mother | 


“Now,” thought Jack, 
But his courage did not 


| Harry would turn back. 
| **I am indeed all alone.”’ 
falter. 

The spirits of the escaped party grew lighter as 
they reached the cooler elevation among the hills. 
They began to talk more freely, and presently the 
woods echoed the sounds of the jubilee hymn: 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 





The five passengers all struck into the chorus. 
| Harry never heard the old plantation melody 
again without pictures arising before him of that 
long night ride through the. still 
wilderness. They went on through alternate 
| patches of moonlight and dark shade from the 


Tennessee 


trees bowing and dipping over the 
rough highway. A heat-boding moon 
sailed up slowly over the eastern 
hills. 

It was midnight before the wagon 
rattled up to the station where they 
were to take the train for the north. 
There was barely time to buy their 
tickets and take seats in the midnight 
express when the locomotive whistled 
and onward in the night 
journey. Now there was no turning 


steamed 


or going back. 

“Too late late,’’ said 
Harry, whose struggle to excuse him- 
self to himself nore difficult 
with the flight of the night. 

The cars were already well-filled, 


now—too 


grew 


and the five could find only single 
seats among the }assengers. Harry’s 


seatinate silent Kentuckian, 
who, after making room for the new- 
comer, settled back in his corner witl 
his coat rolled into a pillow under his 
head. 

One after another the passengers 
dropped into snatches of uncomfort- 
able sleep. All except Harry. Harry 
remained wide awake. There was no 
prospect that he could sleep for hours. 
Could he ever sleep again, he won- 


was a 


dered. There seemed now nothing 
for him to do but to think. He saw 
Jack standing at the door of the 
deserted telegraph office. He saw 


Jack limping in every well-remem- 
bered Northville street. He saw Jack 
in the Banner oftice—and ten thousand 
faces scanning the paper for the death 
and life reports that only little Jack 
could furnish. 


“And I’m running away!" said Harry. But 
still he went on. He was going home. He was 


yearning for his mother’s welcome. It would be 
his whenever and however he came. But what 
should he say to her, and what would he say to 
Elma? What to the soldier father of the young 
knight of honor left behind ? 

Jack's father would certainly not reproach him. 
But Elia? 

It was strong proof of the strength of Elma 
Whitcomb’s character that she had so great an 
influence over her gay and popular step-brother. 
She was a year or two older than her brother 
John, and near Harry’s own age. He had never 
thought to wonder why he cared so much to stand 
well in Elma’s eyes above all others. 

There were handsomer girls among Harry’s 
acquaintance; girls who were gayer, wittier, and 
who smiled just as sweetly. Not her looks nor 
her manners wholly made Elma’s attraction, 
though she had a sweet, delicate face, and could 
be merry and bright enough on occasion. But 
she was so good, so unselfish. Then she believed 
so thoroughly in her brothers—Harry as well as 
John; for she called both brother, though with a 
difference. 

‘I think it is because she is such a little lady. 


use of letting the last chance go by, when it is | dust, along the row of hastily built stores and | A fellow couldn't doa rude thing or say a rough 


word when she is about; he'd be ashamed of 
himself if he did.’’ So Harry had answered 


‘‘There is no | grown to be like a prison to him, and where he | once, when a comrade asked him why he was so 


polite to his step-sister. 

Elma held by the highest ideals of honor and 
duty. John, who staying in the fever- 
blighted city, was doing what Elma would have 
expected from Harry. He knew it well, and 
dreaded the moment when he must meet Elma’s 
clear eyes, and tell her where and how he had left 
her brother. 

The train 


was 


swept onward. The Kentuckian 
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of many passengers swayed about in uneasy 
slumber. Harry tried to sleep, too, settling 
himself into as comfortable a position as possible, 
but soon he was sitting bolt-upright again, staring 
out into the darkness, and thinking of all the 
sturdy, brave things that John had done when 
they were both little boys. 

As he looked back, he began to understand 
rightly the fortitude and courage of his brother's 
soul. And Jack had been left to carry on his 
burden, Benson’s, Mullaney’s — the paper and 
the telegraph office at once. The meaning of 
Harry's flight, its real bearing on Jack, became 
clearer every moment to Harry. He thought he 





would try to induce Mullaney to return with him, | 
and arose to reach the reporter. 

Harry staggered along the car to the seat where 
Mullaney reclined asleep, his head dropping over 
the aisle, and his cap set rakishly on one side. 
Was it the light of the car lamp on the reporter's 
face that gave it that ghastly pallor? Harry 
hesitated to awaken the young man. He returned 
to his own seat. 

“Oh, fudge, I’m getting nervous! He’s all 
right of course. Trust Horace to come out right 
side up,”’ he reflected. 

Harry rose and walked again down the aisle to 
rest his cramped limbs. As he passed the reporter 
he could not resist the impulse to touch the nodding 
head. Up sat Mullancy, and opened his eyes. 

“That you, general ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘What's 
the matter? Can’t you get a nap in this con- 
founded jerking car ?”’ 

“No,” replied Harry. “I cauc sleep, and I 
shouldn’t suppose you could, either.”’ 

“Why not?” yawned Mallaney. 
don’t feel very spry myself.’’ 

“Think of that boy we’ve left behind us—you 
and I! Do you know what he'll try todo? He 
will try to do your work and mine, too, —I 
know him. He’ll work night and day, and keep 
it up until the fever takes him, and then what 
chance will he have ?" 

‘The bigger fool he!” said Mullaney. 

“Do you think so? I think John is worth more 
than all of us cowards put together.” 

“Maybe so. I guess we'll live the longest,” 
returned Mullaney, indifferently. | 

When the train stopped at the next station | 
Harry hurried to the ticket office. 

“Give me a ticket to Northville. 

“Six fifty.” 

Harry thrust his hand into his pocket. At the 
same moment he remembered that his ticket to 
the North had taken all but two or three dollars 
of his money. 

‘All aboard,’’ shouted the conductor, and 
Harry ran for the car step and swung himself 
upon the platform. Fanny M. Jounson. 

(To be continued.) 


“Sick? I 





How much ?” 


* 
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. For the Companion. 


DARLING. 


‘‘What’s her name? Does any one know ?” 

The girls of Class B in the Foxfield high school 
were talking about the girl who had come unex- 
pectedly among them that Monday morning. It 
had not been generally known that a new family 
had come to town. 

“Let’s go ask Miss Stacy!’’ Emma Larrabee 
suggested, and the girls trooped across the room 
after her. 

Miss Stacy, the assistant teacher, good- | 
humoredly turned toward them the card on 
which she had copied the new name from the 
principal’s register. 

“Amy Darley,’”’ Emma ‘Larrabee read aloud. 
She looked across to the desk where the new 
scholar was sitting, in a broad sweep of sunshine, 
arranging her books in her desk. 

‘Well, she zs a darling,”’ said Emma, softly. 

This caught the fancy of the girls. All that 
day they spoke of the new scholar as “the dar- 
ling.”” For Amy Darley had hair that crisped 
and curled from her forehead back to a heavy 
coil that shone yellow in the sunshine; the pink 
and white tints of her face were as delicate as 
those of arbutus blossoms, and her large blue 
eyes, as she lifted them timidly now and then, 
had the innocent look of a baby’s. 

By the end of the third day all affectionately 
called her ‘Darling.’’ Jess Hathorne, always 
enthusiastic, wrote on a fly-leaf of Amy’s exercise- 


book : 
Her modest answer and 


Gaeetet air 
Prove her good as she is fair. 


This accurately expressed the sentiments of the 
girls in general. 

In short, Amy Darley became a general favorite. 

“She is so sweet!’’ Mary Ellis persisted, trying 
to rouse the languid interest of her family in this 
new friend. ‘‘So obliging and never out of temper, 
and willing to do anything for you! And so 
sympathetic! She always understands you.”* 

Mrs. Ellis looked amused. 

“Now, Mary,’ she suggested, ‘“‘vou know it is 
a weakness of yours to give your entire confidence 
on very short acquaintance. Suppose —”’ 

But Mary would not listen. There were occa- 
sions, she said, when the fine intuition of a girl 
was truer than the cautious: judgment of her 
elders. Whatever Amy Darley was, there could 
be no doubt of her simplicity and sincerity. 

Nevertheless the boys of Class B were unani- 
mous in deriding the girls’ enthusiasm for Amy. 
Their dislike began in mere boyish opposition to 





any position strongly asserted by the girls, but it |. 


gained intensity as they had opportunities of 
observing Amy Darley in her school life. 

None of the boys would say what they found in 
her to dislike. Mary asked in vain of her 
neighbor, Fred Mallard, with whom she had been 
friends since the days of their making mud pies 
and chasing butterflies together. ; 

“Not my style!”’ said Fred, loftily. ‘“And—I 
say! I wish you’d stop the girls going about 
with their arms round your ‘Darling.’ It’s too 
silly for any use.”’ 

Mary left him with a look of scornful pity. 

Little feuds that had made discord among the 
Class B girls dropped out of sight under the 
influence of Amy Darley, which seemed strong, 
zentle, and all for harmony. 

Questions of social position were not raised 
about her. Her refinement was evident, and her 
dress—an important factor in girlish judgments— 
elegant and always tasteful. She went into the 
homes of the other girls too seldom for their 
pleasure, and after a time excused both that fact 
and her own inability to entertain by explaining 
that her mother was an invalid, and did not like 
to have her go about much. 

When she spoke of her home, which she seldom 
did, her mouth drooped plaintively at the corners, 
and the girls felt sure there was some romantic 
story of sorrow, possibly of unkindness, behind 
her reserve. 

They pitied her, and loved her the more. That 
her mother was seldom seen stimulated these 
fancies. 

Though somewhat indolent as a student in the 
main, Amy was a fine French scholar. Her help 
was freely given to girls less ready at translation, 
and they thought the loan of their exercise-books 
slight-compensation for her generosity. They 
never asked what use she made of their written 
work. 

“Can you get any work out of Miss Darley in 


| your classes?’’ Mr. Whittredge, the principal, 


asked Miss Stacy one day. ‘I find her somewhat 
lazy.” 

‘“‘Ask me rather if I can do anything with the 
girls she is demoralizing!’’ answered Miss Stacy, 
with impatience. 

“Are you serious? I have seen nothing of 
that,” said Mr. Whittredge. 

“The B girls are not doing nearly the work 


| they did last month.” 


‘Possibly. But I have often noticed a falling 
off in interest at this time in the year. I should 
hesitate to consider Miss Darley responsible for it 
this year. She seems to me a most interesting 
girl, if she could be roused to more ambition in 
her work.” 

“Yes, very interesting 
and let the subject drop. 

The short conversation had confirmed a purpose 
of hers, which she executed next day by request- 
ing, at the close of a B Class recitation, that the 
work of the class, especially in French, should 
thereafter be done with no interchange of help. 

Down in the dressing-room the B girls held an 
indignation meeting. 

“Looks as if yours truly had got to go to 
work,’’ said Emma Larrabee. ‘I think, to tell 
the truth, I could go at it easier if I hadn’t been 
shirking so much lately.” 

“T don’t know what will become of me!”” Nan 
Holman’s face was forlorn. ‘I just can’t get 
out my French alone.” 

‘“‘What harm does it do to help one another, 
anyway ?’’ grumbled Jess Hathorne. ‘I’m sure 
it saves Miss Stacy time and trouble to have us 
all ready with our translations.” 

At this reasoning Mary Ellis laughed. Mary 
could afford to langh; she was quite capable of 
translating for herself, though of late she had been 
skimming over her work, and leaving her occa- 
sional difficulties for Amy Darley to straighten 
out. 


” 


Miss Stacy repeated, 


The other girls chattered on till they were | 


checked by the sharp voice of Gertrude Caldwell. 
Gertrude, with her wraps on, lounged in a window- 
seat, waiting, as usual, for deliberate Nan. 

“There'll be no difference. Darling won’t go 
back on us for all Miss Stacy says. You'll see.” 

Amy 
committal smile. 
vociferously after her, ‘‘Good-by, Darling!’ 

Gertrude’s prophecy was justified. Amy con- 
tinued to assist her school-fellows. 

“You really ought not to help them, Darling, 
after what Miss Stacy said,’’ Mary Ellis remon- 
strated, gently. Amy Darley turned her innocent 
eyes and plaintively drooping mouth toward 
Mary. 

‘‘They ask me,’’ she said, ‘‘and I can’t refuse 
them—I really can’t!’’ 

“Darling has not a strong. character,’ said 
Mary, grandiloquently, at home. ‘But her very 
weaknesses are lovable.” 

One morning before school the B girls, collecting 
under a tree in the schoolyard, discussed the term 
examinations, then close at hand. The more 
ambitious were especially anxious about these 
examinations, which would largely decide their 
rank for the year. 

Amy Darley came later than usual. She looked 
the group of girls over to make sure that none 
but trusted friends were among them, and then 
took a roll of paper from her pocket. 

“Such a bit of good luck!’’ she cried, softly. 
“If you want to see the examination questions 
you've got to answer this week, here they are!”’ 

‘““What do you mean?” 
**How in the world —” 


Darley smiled her deprecating, non- | 
The girls kissed her and called | 





“’Sh! I’'lltell you. You know Mr. Whittredge 
let me stay yesterday afternoon to copy those 
problems from the board? Well, I went in to 
ask Miss Stacy something about them, but she 
wasn't in her room, and then I remembered she 
went down to help the seniors in the laboratory. 
The papers were lying on her desk. I took notes 
as fast as I could. See here!”’ 

The girls unthinkingly reached for the papers, 
and were eagerly running them over when Mary 
stopped with sudden shame. 

‘We ought not to see these!’’ said Mary. 

‘‘No, of course not,’’ others agreed, after a 
moment, drawing away from the papers. 

“Oh, come now! Don't make a fuss,” said 
Gertrude Caldwell. She shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. ‘*“Take the good the gods provide 
thee’—and ask no questions. ‘Rules for subjunc- 
tive’-—ah, I’ll attend to those this evening.”’ 

‘And here’s that speech from ‘Athalie.’ 
ling must go over that with us again.” 

“But, girls!” Mary’s voice rose imperative. 
‘It isn’t fair. It isn’t right.”’ 

“Do you think so?”’ asked Amy Darley, with 
evident surprise, her pretty mouth drooping. 

‘*What can we do now ?”’ Emmaasked. ‘*We’ve 
seen them, and the mischief is done.” 

“We might tell Miss Stacy we know,’ 
practical Nan. 

“Yes, we might do that,’’ Amy Darley said, 
submissively. She looked so hurt and despondent 
that Jess hastened to comfort her. 

“Don’t look like that, Darling. You ‘haven't 
done any harm. Of course we can't tell, girls, 
and get Darling into a scrape. We must just let 
it go, and as Gertrude says, we might as well get 
what we can out of it.” 

“Oh, let’s tell, by all means, and get the ques- 
tions changed!’’ Gertrude’s satirical voice struck 
in. ‘*We can afford to lose a few marks, all of 
us.” 

Gertrude and Mary were not always the best of 
friends, and this speech of Gertrude’s had the 
effect of confirming Mary in her own position; 
but just then Amy’s hand slipped into Mary’s, 
and she murmured, “I thought of you, Mary. 
I knew how much you wanted high marks.” 

Yes, Mary did want high marks. She was 
racing closely with Fred Mallard through the 
school course for the first rank. Yet it was only 
in deference to Amy that she hesitated to protest. 

“Of course those are the questions Miss Stacy 
wanted, or she wouldn’t have made them out, 
and it would be a great deal of trouble for her to 
make a new set,’’ argued Jess. 

This sophistry, and more as comforting, were 
readily accepted by some of the girls. Even 
Mary, by the time the bell rang, had become 
convinced that nothing was left for them to do 
but keep quiet about their stolen knowledge. 

Mary resolved she would not look at Amy’s 
papers, but the other girls talked them over freely, 
and she told herself, «‘I should have looked up 
those subjunctive rules again, anyway.” 

“You can hardly complain of your B girls 
now,’’ Mr. Whittredge said to Miss Stacy, after the 
examinations. ‘1 find their markings unusually 
good.” 

“IT was going to speak to you about that,”’ said 
Miss Stacy, looking worried. ‘There is some- 
thing behind the markings. I wish you would 


Dar- 


said 


look over a few of these papers, when you have | 


time.” 

Mr. Whittredge took away the papers. When 
he returned them, a day or two later, he looked at 
Miss Stacy in questioning silence. 

‘Well ?’’ she said, forcing him to express an 
opinion. 

It looks like collusion, certainly. Did you 
leave the room while they were taking the exami- 
nations? But that could not account for so many 
coincidences. Is it not possible that their work 


has been more thorough than you thought? Isn't | 


this merely the result of drill?” 

“I think not. ‘These results were not to be 
expected from their recitations. And Iam sure 
there was no considerable amount of communica- 
tion after the papers were given out. I do not 
understand it, but there has been underhand work 
somewhere.” 

The frightened B girls sat before her in 
abnormal quiet when Miss Stacy kept them after 
the French lesson one morning, and told them 
that their last examination papers had presented 
some unusual features. 

“I wish to ask each one of you in turn one 
question. To answer ‘yes’ will not necessarily be 
a confession of wrong-doing, and I shall hot 
consider that it is. No fear of consequences need 
make you hesitate to answer honestly. Miss 
Larrabee, did you see any of the examination 
papers given you last week, before they were 
handed to you in this room ?”’ 

*“No’m,”’ responded Emma, promptly. While 
intending to deceive, she had not told an untruth. 
She had seen only Amy Darley’s copy of the 
papers. 

The next two girls followed her lead of course. 
Mary could only add her denial, and similar 
answers came in quick succession. 

By accident or design, it was to Amy Darley 
that the question came last. Amy was very much 
afraid it was not accident. 
Stacy’s observation that every other girl in the 
class was listening for that answer with interest. 

Mary caught her breath as the sweet, clear 
voice answered, without a tremor, ‘“‘No, Miss 
Stacy.’’ Miss Stacy herself was almost convinced 
by the steady gaze of Amy’s fearless blue eyes. 


It did not escape Miss | 


The B girls, very subdued, huddled together for 
mutual encouragement—well out of hearing of 
the teachers. 

“Darling, how could you ?"’ Mary said, sorrow- 
fully. All the girls looked at Amy. Even 
Gertrude Caldwell was appalled by her falseness, 
and had no word of encouragement. Amy’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Girls, it was for you! How could I say 
anything else, after you had said no? You would 
all have been in trouble then. And she would 
have marked us down. I thought of you, Mary, 
and—and I thought of aliof you. I—couldn’t.” 

“It was valor worthy of a better cause,’ 
Gertrude Caldwell sneered. 

Mary went home to think it over. She could 
no longer see Amy Darley as the lovely being she 
had fancied her. But what of herself? She went 
down into the depths of self-scorn. 

There was much constraint among the B girls 
that week. They tried to ignore it, but it made 
itself felt. It seemed a curious sequel to the affair 
that Friday morning Amy Darley’s seat was 
empty. 

The books were gone from her desk, though no 
word of farewell had been given to teachers or 
schoolmates. In the afternoon the news that the 
Darley house was vacant was eagerly discussed. 
The family had vanished as suddenly as they had 
come to town. 

Mary drew a long breath when she found that 
Amy Darley had gone. She startled her com- 
panions by an impetuous exclamation. 

“Girls! I’m going to tell Miss Stacy I knew 
about those questions !’’ 

“Tell of—Amy Darley ?”’ ‘Darling’ no longer 
came easily to their tongues. 

‘“No!’’ Mary’s scorn was superb. ‘Tell of 
myself. And if any of the rest of you want to 

do the square thing, you can come, too.”’ 

Her enthusiasm communicated itself. Miss 
Stacy had just locked her desk to go home, but 
| She willingly sat down to listen to whatever this 
| excited flock of girls might have to say. 

‘*Miss Stacy,’’ Mary began, ‘‘we did—I mean | 
did—know something about those questions. We 
didn’t see your copies. You mustn't think we 
told you a lie, not one of us—that is —’’ She 
| stopped in confusion. 
| ‘I did not think you told mea lie, Mary.” 

“No, nor Emma, nor Gertrude—oh, you can 
ask them all! But we can’t tell you much about 
it, only that we were not fair, and deceived you. 
And what can we do about it now ?”’ 

They were relieved by Miss Stacy’s friendly 
smile. 

“I think I understand the matter now. It 
makes me very happy to have you take this 
straightforward course. I think, now, we will let 
the matter drop, since it is not to occir again. 
Mr. Whittredge will think the same, I am sure. 
To go over the markings again, or give out a new 
set of questions, would make confusion. I sce 
no good to be gained by making the affair public. 
Haven't you been punished enough ?”’ 

“Oh yes!’ groaned Gertrude. ‘Enough? 1 
never felt so mean and small in my life as I’ve 
felt this week. Any punishment you could devise 
would be merely a relief.” 

“I say!’’ said Fred Mallard to Mary, who was 
sowing aster seeds that afternoon. 
| She looked up at the sound of his voice, and 
saw him climbing along an apple-tree limb that 
overhung her garden. 

‘Heard the news about your ‘Darling,’ 
| rather, about your ‘Darling's’ papa ?”’ 

‘*‘What do you mean, Fred ?” 
| “Oh, he’s skipped to Canada. Professional 
forger, you see. The officers have been after him, 
| but they were too late.” 

«How do you know ?” 

‘The officers talked with father.” It’s a regular 
game of his. They live in Canada most of the 
| time, but he brings his family down this way for 
| a vacation sometiines.”* 

“That accounts for the French,” said Mary, 
after a pause. ‘And for some other things.” 

“Awful blow to you girls ?’’ suggested Fred. 

“Don’t tease me about it. Fred, I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. We knew—I knew, anyway— 
more than we ought to have known beforehand 
about the last examination questions. It amounted 
to cheating, though I didn’t mean it. It isn’t fair 
| for me to stand so high this month. I told Miss 
Stacy, and she said the markings would not he 
changed. But you ought to know.” 

Mary worked at her gardening, red ana trem- 
bling. She cared a great deal for Fred's respect. 
| He whistled ««Comrades” half through before he 
answered. 

“Well, it wouldn’t have made any difference to 
You were sure to do well, and I was down 








or 





| me. 
|in geometry. It was square of you to own Up, 
|though. And—I say! You’d better not tell any 


lone else about it, you know,—unless it’s your 
mother,—as long as Miss Stacy says drop it.” 

“That's generous of you, Fred. I don’t deserve 
it.” Tears twinkled on Mary’s lashes. 
| Fred finished his tune. 

There was a limit to Fred’s magnanimity. 
| Monday morning, Amy Darley’s vacant seat was 
| found heavily draped in biack. 
“Mallard, you may remove that cloth,”’ Mr. 
said with severity, before school 


On 


| Whittredge 
began. 
“Now, why did he choose me, of all people, to 
| perform this painful duty ?”” remarked Fred, in an 
audible undertone. But none of the B girls smile! 
| at this innocent pleasantry. 
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The B and C girls were assigned the same 
subjects from which to choose for their regular 
compositions. 

When the C girls read from the board an array 
of old proverbs,—‘‘All is not gold that glitters,” 
«Fine feathers do not make fine birds,” ‘Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,’’ they 


were displeased, and felt that they had been sent | 


back to grammar school exercises. 

The B’s were very quiet about it. And it 
happened that the compositions of that class 
insisted more strongly than ever before on excel- 
lent moral truths. Miss Stacy smiled and sighed 
as she read them. 

Mary MvurRKLAND HALEy. 
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TOO CLOSE VIEW. 


It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of all he has accomplished. 
—Robert Browning. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 


Travelling recently from Chicago to New York, 
1 found in the morning, upon crawling out of my 
berth, that the train was standing stock-still. The 
porter told me that it had been standing thus for 
an hour and a half, while I had 
been sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 

“Freight train done wopsed 
up on de track ahead,” said the 
porter. “I reckon we don’ get 
out o’ here under anudder hour 
or two.” 

I dressed and peeped out, and 
saw we were alongside the plat- 
form of a country station. I 
took a good breakfast in the 
dining-car, and then went out 
to stroll up and down the plat- 
form. 

Presently I went to the loco- 
motive, and stopped to admire 
it. There is nothing much better 
to look at, for that matter, than 
the locomotive of one of these 
through express trains on the 
great trunk lines. How it throbs 
asit stands, straining with pent- 
up power, as if impatient to 
leap away at fearful speed! 

This one was hissing fiercely, 
while the measured thud of the 
air-pump sounded as if it might 
be the regular breathing of a 
sleeping giant. 

In the cab sat the engineer 
alone, waiting. I stopped and 
gossiped with him a moment 
about the engine. Then I offered hima 
cigar, which he took with thanks, and asked 
me to come in. I swung myself into his cab. 

The engineer—a_ bright, pleasant-faced man 
about forty years old—explained to me the uses of 
the numerous valves and levers about him. They 
were all as bright and shining as polish could 
make them, for an engineer is as proud of his 
engine as any housewife is of the neatness of her 
dwelling. 1 glanced at the two shining steam- 
gages with the clock between them, and then I 
noticed what seemed to be an ordinary white moth, 
mounted in a gilt frame, hanging against the wall 
of the cab. 

“Is that for ornament?” I asked, pointing at the 
moth. rs 

The engineer smiled. “Well, partly for orna- 
ment,” he said, “but a good deal more for sentiment. 
I put that moth there because it saved my life, and 
the lives of two hundred and fifty people as well.” 

“How in the world could an insect save human 
lives?” I asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you, if you want to hear the story. 
I reckon there’s time enough before we’re able to 
get out of this.” 

I settled myself in the absent fireman’s seat, and 
prepared to listen. 

“It wasn’t such a long time ago,” said the 
engineer; “only a year ago last spring. I was 
running this very train, and had this very engine— 
old 449. My fireman was Jim Meade—same fellow 
I’ve got now. You can see him over there, leaning 
up against the telegraph office. 

“Jim’s a good boy, but he is very superstitious; 
believes in ghosts, dreams and warnings. I used 
to laugh at his fancies, but I don’t make as much 
fun of him as I did—not since we saw the Woman 
in Black. “ 

“We were scheduled to leave M—— about one 


o'clock in the morning, and to arrive in S— at | 


about six. On the night when this thing took place 
a fearful storm of wind and rain had been raging 
since early evening, and was at the height of its 
fury when I started for the round-house. 

“It was about midnight, and the wind seemed to 
sweep clear around and through the building. It 
Was terribly dismal. Jim was there, and the 
engine was all ready, so after getting my working 
clothes on, 1 ran the machine down to the station. 
Our train, the Vestibule Limited, was an hour late. 
1 gave the engine a thorough oiling, and made sure 
that all was in order. ? 

“AS we sat in the cab we could hear the storm 
raging outside, while the rain, driven by the gusts 
of wind, beat fiercely against the windows. 

“its going to be a bad run, Frank,’ Jim said. 
‘Il wish we were in S—— safe and sound.’ 

“Tlaughed. ‘What makes you so terribly glum, 
Jim? T asked. , 
PR said he, ‘I just feel creepy somehow. 
seems like there’s something terrible going to 
happen. I can feel it in my bones.’ 


“I laughed again. ‘You got a little wet coming | 


rie : guess, Jim,’ said I. ‘And the sound of the 
wine isn’t very encouraging, that’s a fact.’ 
Tu tell the truth. [ was a little nervous myself, 








notions. 
“Presently our train came in, long and heavy, 
consisting mainly of sleepers. It used to make me 


fellow-men were in my keeping, but now I think 
nothing of it. That night I was nervous. What if 
the frightful storm had made a switchman careless, 
or if a rail had been loosened by the settling of 
| the track somewhere? On these fast trains a map 
| must rely on the vigilance of the employees; for in 





a speed that often he cannot see a signal before he 
is upon it. 

“But I laughed at myself for my fears as I backed 
down and coupled on to the train. I set the brakes 
and found everything in good order. 

“By and by the littl gong above my head 
clanged sharply, and with a puff and hiss of 
escaping steam we were off into the night and 


and between long lines of cars, till, with a roar 


bering echoes with our shrill whistle. 

“Then I pulled the throttle wide open, and the 
clank and roar soon settled into a hum, for old 449 
was doing her best, and we were making fifty miles 
an hour. 


light, an electrical device, cast its funnel of light 
into the gloom. Jim had a hot fire, and kept steam 
up to a high pressure, so that we fairly flew on 
past sleeping hamlets and still farm-houses. 

“At our first watering station I made sure that 








In the Engine Cab. 


all was working smoothly while Jim inspected the 
headlight. The operator handed out the orders, 
which showed that the road was clear as far as our 
next stopping place. On we went. 

“The darkness grew more intense, if possible, 
while the wind shrieked by. The rain became 
more blinding, till nothing could be distinguished 
in the gray murk which enveloped us. 

“Suddenly, through the mist and rain, I saw, 
looming right before us, the gigantic figure of a 
woman wrapped in a long, black mantle, which 
seemed to flutter in the wind. She waved great 
spectral arms about in swift, twisting movements. 
As I sat, looking in horror, the figure vanished 
with a final wave of her arms. 

“I was too much astonished and stupefied even 
to make a move of my hand toward the throttle. 
At that moment Jim had been bending over the 
fire. As he looked up he exclaimed: 

“*Hullo, Frank, what’s up? You look as if you 
had seen a ghost!’ 

“I did not answer. My mind was too full of that 
strange figure I had seen. 

“We were now nearing Rock Creek, where there 
is a trestle over a deep stream. I felt more nervous 
than ever. 
| “We dashed around the curve and whizzed by 
Rock Creek Station, which is only a mile from the 
| trestle. As we passed I glanced at the steam-gage 
| for an instant. 

“A ery from Jim caused me to turn quickly 
toward him. He sat rigid, his eyes large and 
staring, his jaw dropped, the very picture of terror. 

“He pointed with a shaking finger out into the 
darkness. I turned and looked, and then I began 
to shake myself. 

“There, on the track, was that same hideous 
figure of a woman, outlined on the background of 
light from the engine, now motionless, now whirling 
in a witch dance, but all the time motioning us 
back. 

“<*Frank,’ gasped Jim, but scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘don’t go over that trestle! Don’t go, for 
| heaven’s sake! Don’t go till you’re sure it’s safe!’ 

“IT suppose I was pretty badly scared. At any 
rate, I put on the air-brake for all | was worth. I 
couldn’t have resisted the impulse to stop the 
train. 

“As we came to a stop, I could hear the roar of 
the water in Rock Creek right ahead. I stepped 
out of the cab, and met the conductor coming up. 
| “*What’s the matter? What’s the matter?’ he 
asked, impatiently. 

“I felt decidedly foolish. There was no gigantic 
| woman to be seen now. Nothing could be made 
| out more than a few feet away in the blinding 
| storm. 
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notwithstanding my easy way of treating Jim’s | 


nervous to know that the lives of hundreds of my | 


order to make schedule time, he must run at such 


storm, rattling over switches, past signal lights | 


and rumble, we rushed over the long iron bridge | 
and away through the hills, waking their slum- | 


“The darkness was intense save where the head- | 


“‘Well,’ said I, ‘we’ve seen something, I don’t 
| know what it is—seemed like it was a great black 
| ghost—that was waving its arms and warning us 
not to go forward.’ 

“The conductor looked at me curiously. ‘Are 
you crazy, Frank?’ he said. ‘I should think you 
were. But we’re so near the trestle we'll take a 
look at it.’ 

“We took our lanterns and went ahead, leaving 
Jim with the engine. He looked scared all over. 
But I tell you we hadn’t gone five rods before we 
stopped in horror. 

“There at our feet lay a black chasm, filled with 
| the roar of the river, as swollen with the spring 
| rains it dashed down toward the lake. The bridge 

was washed away! 

“Only a few splinters of wood and twisted iron 
clung to the abutment, while now, far out over the 

blackness, that awful black figure of a woman 
| danced again on the thin air, relieved against the 
shaft of light that the headlight threw. 
| “It was flinging its arms about as if in wild glee. 


; me. 

| “Was that the thing you saw when you stopped 

| the train?’ he asked. 

** * Yes.” 

“*Well, it’s something more than luck that saved 

| us to-night, Frank.’ 

“We went back slowly to the train, feeling very 

; queer, and thankful, too, Ican assure you. Several 

lof the passengers had come running forward by 

| this time. Among them was a young fellow from 
Chicago, about eighteen years old, who was smarter 

than the whole of us, as it turned out. 

“When this boy saw the 
Woman in Black, he turned 
and looked at the locomotive 
headlight. Then be ran up 
toward it. 1 looked at it as 
he did so. I saw a peculiar 
spot on the glass. 

“*There’s your woman in 
black!’ said the Chicago boy. 


enough—that same moth mil 
ler that you see there in that 
frame. 
the inside of the glass. AsI 





ture flew back and lighted on 
the reflector. 

“That’s the whole story, sir. 
The moth, by fluttering on 
the glass just in front of the 
electric illuminator, had pro 
duced a great black shadow, 
like that of a cloaked woman, 
on the darkness in front of 
us; and when he flopped his 
wings in his vain attempt to 
sail out through the glass, he 
gave his mysterious shadow 
the look of waving its arms 
wildly. 

“Then when he flew back 
out of the direct shine of the 
light, the figure disappeared, 
of course. 

“We never knew just how he got in 
there, but no doubt it happened when 
Jim went to fix the light at the pump 
ing-station. 

“Anyhow, he saved our lives by scaring 
us with that Woman in Black. 

“So you see why I keep the moth in the 
frame. It’s to remind me of the way we 
were saved that night. Yes, you might call it 
accidental, but I call it providential.” 

“All aboard,” called the conductor of the limited, 
coming out of the telegraph office with a paper in 
his hand. 

Jim, the fireman, ran and jumped into the cab as 
I stepped down to go back to my car. 

FREDERIC P. POTTER. 
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“ONE KID—ONE KID.” 


Almost every American above five years of age 
knows the story of the old woman’s pig that would 
not cross the stile until dog and stick and fire and 
water and ox and butcher had all been called to 
the old woman’s aid. 
the Hebrew version of this story. 

It is to be found in the odd little books that are 
suld by the thousand at the 
Hebrews all over the world. These little books 
set forth in Hebrew, along with various other 
tongues, the ceremonials to be performed in 
memory of the deliverance out of the land of 
Egypt. 

“Agadah” or “Haggadah” is the name given to 
these books by the Hebrews. The books are to be 
read from back to front, as are all Hebrew books. 

An Agadah in Hebrew and English was bought 


Few, however, have heard 


’assover season to 


Hebrew quarter of New York. 

On the first page, which of course was the last, 
and was numbered “sixty-six” instead of ‘‘one,” 
the purchaser found the Hebrew story of the old 
woman’s pig. It is part of the matter to be read 
on the second day of the Passover. 

In the Hebrew story the pig becomes a kid, since 
no Hebrew woman would have bought a pig; but 
in the second chapter the kid is eaten up by a 
“cat;” probably some wild creature of the cat 
kind, lion or puma, or possibly genuine wild-cat. 
Here is the story, as told with many repetitions, in 
the quaint Oriental style: 

“One kid, one kid, which my father bought for 
two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And it came a cat and devoured the kid which 
my father bought for two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And it came a dog and bit the cat which 





suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And it came a stick and beat the dog that bit 
the cat which devoured the kid which my father 
bought for two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And a fire came and burnt the stick which 





“The conductor stared at the chasm and then at | 


“And there it was, sure | 


He was clinging to | 


tapped on the glass, the crea. | 


the kid which my father bought for two suzim; 
one kid, one kid. 

“And a water came and extinguished the fire 
that burnt the stick which has beaten the dog 
which bit the cat which devoured the kid which 
my father bought for two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And an ox came and drank the water that had 
extinguished the fire which burnt the stick that 
amote the dog that bit the cat which devoured the 
kid that my father bought for two suzim; one kid, 
one kid. 

“And the slaughterer came and slaughtered the 
ox that drank the water which extinguished the 
fire that burnt the stick which smote the dog that 
bit the cat that devoured the kid which my father 
bought for two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And the Angel of Death came and killed the 
slaughterer that slaughtered the ox which drank 
the water that had extinguished the fire which 
burnt the stick that smote the dog that had bitten 
the cat which devoured the kid which my father 
bought for two suzim; one kid, one kid. 

“And the Holy One, blessed be He, came and 
killed the Angel of Death that killed the slaughterer 
who slaughtered the ox which drank the water 
that extinguished the fire that burnt the stick that 
beat the dog which bit the cat that devoured the 
kid which my father bought for two suzim; one 
kid, one kid.” 

The story is explained as having reference to 
Jewish history. The kid is the nation of Israel; 
the cat stands for the Assyrians, who carried 
the Ten Tribes into captivity; the dog for the 
Babylonians, who destroyed the Jewish State; the 
stick for the Persians, who destroyed the Babylo 
nian Empire; the fire for Alexander of Macedonia, 
who conquered Persia; the water for the Romans, 
who ended Greek dominion in Asia; the ox for 
the Turks, who seized the Roman possessions in 
the East. The other personages and events refer 
to future occurrences that are to bring about the 
age of the Messiah. 

EDWARD N. VALLANDIGHAM. 
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A GOOD DEED 


It hath a life beyond to-day ; 
And, when this life is o’er, 
*T will meet us smiling on our way, 
And good for good restore ! 
Selected, 
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A BAHAMAS FISHING CAMP. 


We have made all ready for a start at daybreak. 
The “store-chest,” a large tub with close-fitting 
top, is packed with bread and biscuit, butter and 
coffee, tinned milk, and the inevitable jar of pork 
and beans. There isa plentiful supply of salt for 
“corning” fish, and a quantity of pork and hominy 
for the men. 

The awnings, tarpaulins, oars, lines, nets and all 
other necessary encumbrances have been over- 
hauled, fowling-pieces are put in order, blankets 
strapped, odds and ends collected. 

Long before the mocking-birds are ready to 
begin their matins, and while the night wind is 
still using the long fronds of the palm branches 
for a harp, we are awake and up. The cart is 
packed, ready to convey our goods and chattels 
down to the beach, but little things delay us so 
that it is broad daylight before we haul up our 
anchor and head for the fishing-grounds. 

Our boat is an open one, centreboard, American 
build, of about three tons’ burden. The party, 
white men and negro hoatmen, numbers seven. 
The course is along a low shore, where the wave- 
worn limestone is honeycombed into caverns, over 
which grow sage, cactus and other low bushes, 
with a sprinkling of palms, cedars and tamarinds. 

There are wonderfully white bits of beach, with 
blue shadows from the rocks and bushes; and the 
water that rolls up in clear, transparent waves has 
the color of a turquoise. ° 

As the boat slips rapidly along under the impulse 
of a gentle, steady breeze, we see through the bit 


}of calm water on her lee side the wonderful 


by a stranger wandering in the crowded east side | 


devoured the kid that my father bought for two | 


smote the dog which bit the cat which devoured 
' 


gardens of sea fans and ferns, coral and stars that 
grow and bloom at the bottom, twenty or thirty 
feet below us. 

We can even see the beautiful “angel” fishes and 
a numberless succession of other bright, quick 
finny creatures swimming to and fro. 

As the breeze freshens, and we can no longer see 
what is going on under the water, one of the men 
takes a hook three or four inches long, and attaches 
it toa stout line, with a leader of twisted copper 
wire. It is for barracuda—tish that have the large 
mouth and sharp teeth of pike. One of them would 
cut any ordinary line ina twinkling. Baiting the 
hook with a piece of pork, it is flung astern, and 
the line paid out. 

When all is out, a bowknot is made in the line, so 
that the fish, when he takes hold, will give warning 
of his presence by pulling out the knot. 

Once or twice the line is raised and snapped 
against the side of the boat by mischievous fingers, 
to arouse expectation among the crew, but pres- 
ently it is pulled in good earnest. The bowknot 
comes out, and the line twangs with the sound of a 
harp-string. The boat shivers a little, as if she 
had struck a rock. 

After some hard pulling and a little manceuvring 
the barracuda is brought alongside the boat, is 
taken in and despatched. He is a wicked-looking 
fellow, over three feet long and with a mouthful 
of teeth that makes one shudder. 

We are not anxivus to eat him. It occasionally 
happens that these fish are poisonous, and although 
the black men pretend to tell by the color of the 
meat or the condition of the heart whether this is 
the case or not, one must be hungry to eat them. 

The place to which we are going is a sound or 
bay, separated from the ocean by a reef, dotted 
with small islands or keys covered with trees and 
verdure. Thickets of mangrove bushes—great 
resorts for the wild birds—reach down to and into 
the water, growing with their stems constantly 
washed by the tide. 

We have nearly twenty miles to go before we 
reach this place. The last part is a rough passage 
around a bold point, where we run off of soundings, 
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and dash along over the rich blue waves of the 


deep ocean. 





mishaps, till at last we have the entire school 


| churning the water in the centre while we close 


There is a bar to cross at the entrance of the | the net around them. 


sound, 
outside for the present. 


but as the tide is down we inust stay | 
So we fish with long | three hundred splendid jacks. 
lines under the lee of the point, just on the edge | and the hauling for the day is over. 


Then the fish are thrown by hand into the boat, 
Another school, 
The fish 


of soundings. Inside of our position is the ‘‘white | are split, salted and hung in the sun on lines 


rigged for the 
purpose. 








We remained 
for several days 
on the key. 

Sometimes the 
fishing was aban- 
doned for shoot- 
ing; wild duck, 
snipe and occa- 
sional flamingoes 
afforded tempta- 
tion for the hunt- 
ers of the party. 
One morning we 
spent in harpoon- 

























FACE MEN 


water’’—that is, water that 
is nowhere so deep that the 
blue color is not modified 
by the sandy bed. 

For bait we use conch. The negroes skilfully 
break the beautiful shells, and extract the great 
leathery, snail-like inhabitants. Then, with fifty 
or sixty fathoms of line out, we drift and fish. 

Presently there comes a tug at one of the lines. 
Hand over hand, the line running against the 
guuwale of the boat, the fisherman hauls in his 
prize. This is not what anglers would call ‘‘sport,”’ 
but there is one great element of excitement in it, 
nevertheless. These waters are full of sharks of 
various sizes, and as soon as a fish is hooked it 
becomes an easy prey for one of these voracious 
destroyers. 

So the fisherman leans back and hauls in yard 
after yard of the line till his hands are sore and 
his muscles tired, knowing well that it is a race 
with the sharks. If he slacks up to rest, in that 
moment the lessening weight on his line may tell 
him that he has lost, and the gentleman with six 
rows of teeth has got his fish. 

Sometimes we are rewarded with a big ‘“‘grouper”’ 
or a handsome ‘‘mullet,"’ and sometimes only a 
head, amputated by a shark just as we thought 
we had secured our game, rewards our toil. 

Now the tide is up, and we cross the bar. The 
sound widens .and stretches away for several 
miles, and the whole expanse, broken and dotted 
with islands and bordered with a fringe of 
mangroves and palms, is like one great undulating 
opal. 

The clear blue water, of varying depth, but 
generally shallow, lies over a bed of fine white 
sand, with here and there a water garden to vary 
the color. 

We ancliored near a little key that is separated 
from the main land by a narrow channel. Some 
goats have crossed and cropped the foliage all 
away, so that we had nothing but rock and bare 
bushes. But with sails and tarpaulins and 
blankets, before long we constructed a sufficiently 
comfortable and commodious shelter. 

The boys made a fire on the rocks below, and 
soon the savory odor of cooking fish and the 
aroma of coffee distinctly reminded us that we 
were hungry. 

The evening was spent in fishing inside the 
reef; but it is poor fishing, and we were often 
content to lie on the thwarts and listen to the 
stories which the negroes love to tell—wonderful 
adventures and stories of wrecks and wild horses. 

Returning to the key, all was soon put in order 
for the night. We easily got used to the constant 
moving of the “soldier crabs’’ that live in the 
crevices of the rocks, and shelter themselves in 
shells of any pattern that most nearly suit their 
size. Some are not larger than thimbles, and the 
largest are about as big as oranges. 

Toward morning we discovered that the rocks 
were much harder than they were when we turned 
in. It is a way that camp beds have. When 
daylight came we were glad to get up and forget 
our discomfort in a sea bath. 

After breakfast the small boat which we have 
brought in tow is prepared, and we are ready to 
go hauling. But one of the party is in trouble. 
He laid his pipe down, and cannot find it. A 
long search reveals it in the possession of a 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 


soldier crab, who coveted it and transferred him- | 


self from his whelk shell to it. He would no 
doubt have scuttled out of sight with it if the 
pipe-stem had not stuck in the rock and betrayed 
the theft. 


soon sculling up the sound. Far off the water 
looks milky. That is where a school of fish have 
stirred up the sand at the bottom. 

Approaching the spot, 
drop off into the water, and begin to pay out the 
net. Two of us separate from the others, and 
make the best of our way, with water up to the 
waist, to cut off the retreat of the school and 
drive it into the net. 

Soon all is excitement. The whole party are 
dancing, yelling, shouting directions, rushing 
this way or that, laughing over each other’s 








ing sting-rays, and once we succeeded in catching 
and landing a large shark. 

When we had caught and corned all the fish 
that the men who accompany us thought they 
could dispose of, and were tired of the sport, 
some one suggested going home. We had, for 
that matter, eaten all the provisions we brought, 
and were reduced almost strictly to a fish diet. It 
was time to go. 

Bidding farewell to our camp on the key, we 
set sail again for the town. 

EpGarR MAYHEW Bacon. 
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For the Companion. 
FERNS. 


When zenith-high the sun of August burns, 
How fresh and cool the frondage of the ferns! 
Aisle upon waving aisle behold them stand,— 
A forest shade for folk of fairy-land. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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EUROPE AT PEACE. 


A general survey of Europe at the present time 
reveals on that continent rather a peaceful aspect 
than one foreshadowing the near approach of the 
great war which has been so often predicted. The 
indications are that war will not break out, at 
least during the year 1892, and that the summer 
and autumn will pass without the so long dreaded 
clash of arms. 

The vast armaments, the steady warlike prep- 
arations, the constant attention given by the 
various powers to military affairs, of course show 
the mutual fears and jealousies which exist, and 
remind us that the vague danger of a great war 
is always present in Europe. 

On the other hand, these very armaments, 
burdensome and injurious to the prosperity of 
nations as they are, may be regarded in one light 
as a safeguard of peace, since they keep each 
nation in wholesome fear of the prowess of its 
rivals, 

Everywhere in Europe the sovereigns and 
statesmen are proclaiming their devotion to peace, 
and their resolution to maintain it. The recent 
meeting of the Russian Czar and the German 
Emperor at Kiel, and the national festivities 
which took place at Nancy on the occasion of the 
visit there of the French President, Carnot, are 
both regarded as incidents tending to European 
tranquillity. 

The relations between Germany and Russia 
have not been very cordial of late, and this has 
been looked on as one of the most serious menaces 
to European peace; but the meeting of the 
sovereigns has tended to allay the fears which 
have been entertained of a collision between these 
two powers. 

At Nancy, which is the chief town of that part 
of Lorraine which remained to France after the 
Franco-German War, the demonstrations were 
not hostile to Germany, and all semblance of 
offence to that country was carefully avoided. 
At the same time, the presence at Nancy of a 
brother of the Czar of Russia seemed to be an 
assurance to France of the continuance of the 
friendly feeling of the Russians toward that 
republic. 

The marriages of princes do not affect European 
politics to the extent that they did in former 





| times, but the betrothal of the Crown Prince of 
On the water again in the small boat, we are | 


} 


Roumania to the daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh is one which, as far as it 
is likely to have any effect at all, tends to promote 


| peaceful results. 


several of the party | 


Roumania has shown a spirit of jealous inde- 
pendence and almost one of hostility to Russia. 
This feeling is likely to be somewhat softened by 
the marriage of Roumania’s future sovereign to 
the Czar's niece. 

The relations, moreover, between Russia and 
Turkey appear to have become less strained. No 
irritating question, threatening an armed collision, 
is being agitated between them. In southeastern 





Europe Bulgaria, Greece and Servia are pursuing | 
their domestic affairs as if they had, for the 
while at least, laid aside those restless ambitions 
which have so often threatened the peace of 
Europe. 

The Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy is evidently as strongly knit 
as ever, in spite of the fact that the financial 
burdens of the armaments necessary to give the 
alliance reality and force bear severely at least 
upon Austria-Hungary and Italy, and even 
threaten the latter power with fiscal disaster. 

The interesting features of the situation in 
Europe, in short, consist just now rather in the 
domestic problems which are being considered in 
the different states than in warlike prospects. 

The general election in England, the solution 
of the difficulties between Norway and Sweden, 
the adjustment of Italian finances, the revision of 
the constitution in Belgium, the new administra- 
tion in Greece, the fate of the new ministry in 
France, the hostility between the German Emperor 
and Bismarck—these are the subjects which at 
present overshadow that of the relations between 
the full-armed powers. 
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For the Companion. 
WHITE ISLAND LIGHT.* 
(Isles of Shoals.) 


Across the waters, from this rocky shore 
I saw thy flashing signal fall 
For a brief moment—Did I see at all ? 


Yes! through the gloom, thy wondrous eye of fire, 
Cleaving the darkness like an angry lance, 
Searches anew the billowy expanse ; 


A glareful pectin Them & night be long, 
And dark, and fraught with peril 
I stand! f watch! and I will not forget ! ad 


SAMUEL Hoyt. 





* The light at Isles of Shoals is a revolving one. 
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FOR PRESIDENT. 


The several national conventions have now been 
held, and the nomination of candidates fur the 
offices of President and Vice-President is com- 
pleted. Taking the four parties in the order in 
which they held their conventions, the candidates 
for President are: 

Republican: Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. 

Democratic: Grover Cleveland, of New York. 

Prohibitionist : John Bidwell, of California. 

People’s: James B. Weaver, of Iowa. 

Three of the four have been candidates for the 
office before, and two of them have held the 
office. This is the first time in the history of the 
country that the people have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of choice between two candidates who had 
already been Presidents. 

While there are four candidates the choice really 
lies between ex-President Cleveland and President 
Harrison. In saying this we do not take ground 
in favor of the old parties, or in opposition to the 
vigorous younger parties. We merely say what 
there is every reason to believe will be true. 

For while the enthusiastic members of the 
People’s party believe that they can carry some of 
the States and give electoral votes to General 
Weaver, there is probably not one of them who 
hopes that the party can give him a majority of 
electoral votes. 

The Constitution provides that if no person 
receives a majority of the electoral votes, a 
President shall be chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Consequently, though the People’s 
party might be able to prevent a choice by the 
electors, the result would be merely to give the 
election to the House of Representatives—not the 
House to be elected in November, but the body 
which is now in session. 

In such an election the members vote by States. 
That is, the representatives of each State decide by 
a majority for whom the one vote of that State 
shall be given. . The present House of Represen- 
tatives would give Mr. Cleveland thirty votes, Mr. 
Harrison twelve, and Mr. Weaver two. 

The Vice-President, however, would be elected 
by the Senate; and the present Senate would 
elect the Republican candidate. Moreover, if the 
House of Representatives should fail to make 


a choice of President before the fourth of March, | 


the Vice-President so chosen by the Senate would 
become President and hold the office for the full 
term of four years. 

The issues of the canvass are quite plain. The 
Republicans have declared emphatically in favor 
of a protective tariff, and the Democrats have 
pronounced with equal distinctness against it. As 
between the two old parties, therefore, the chief 
issue will be the tariff. 

Possibly the silver question may come in to 
complicate matters; for while there is no great 
difference between the platforms of the two 
parties in reference to silver, there is a difference 
in the records of the two parties in Congress. 

The Prohibitionists base their party action upon 
an issue which is practically disregarded by all 
others. They appeal for votes to those who 
regard the suppression by law of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, as the nearest and the most 
vital reforin. 

The People’s party favor numerous changes in 


the financial and social systems that now prevail. | 
They are strongly in favor of the free coinage of | 


silver, and of other measures to increase the 
currency of the country, of the government | 
ownership of railroads, and of some plan for | 
lending money from the Treasury to the people, | 
at a low rate of interest. 


The canvass bids fair to be a warm and exciting 
one. There is nothing unusual in the confidence 
which each party seems to have that it is to be 
highly successful. But no one can predict with 
certainty how the election will result. 

It is taken for granted that the Democrats will 
carry the whole South as usual, unless the People’s 
party should make inroads upon then. Most of 
the Northern States are counted for the Repub- 
licans. 

Probabiy once more the great battle-ground 
will be the States of New York, Indiana and 


Connecticut. If either party can carry all these 
States it is nearly certain to be successful. If 
they are divided the contest will be close. 
—_——<- ee 
BRAVE BOYS. 
General O. O. Howard in a recent article calls 


attention to the bravery shown by American boys 
on both sides of the conflict in the Civil War. 
Many boys, he says, followed their fathers, many 
were in drum corps or attached to the service of 
an officer, so that the aggregate of actual boys in 
the Union army reached many thousands. On the 
Confederate side the proportion of boys was much 
|! arger. 
General Howard does not state it, but it was a 
well-known fact that during the last years of the 
struggle many Southern boys of fourteen and 
fifteen years filled the spaces in the thinning ranks 
left vacant by their dead fathers and brothers. 

Whatever opinion the individual reader may 
have of the motives of this war, he must be proud 
that American boys on both sides bore themselves 
in it with such devotion and courage. 

The soul of a boy, like his body, is peculiarly 
open to the contagion of any influence that is in 
the air. During these years of our national 
history patriotism and bravery were felt to be the 
chiefest virtues. 

A story which is a tradition in an American 
| family of French descent shows the effect upon a 
child of this influence. Daniel Bonnet was a 
| weaver two hundred years ago in the French village 
of Thorigne. He and his wife were Huguenots, 
and they talked incessantly to their three little 
children of the glory of holding by their faith, 
and, if needs were, of dying for it. 

The troops were sent into the village to convert 
the Huguenots at the sword’s point, and Bonnet 
and his wife attempted to escape to the coast. 

They loaded a donkey with vegetables as if fo: 
market, but hid the three little ones in the panniers, 
charging them, as they valued their religion, tu 
keep silent, no matter what happened. 

M. Bonnet, with a basket of turnips, trudged 
ahead; his wife drove the donkey. Just outside 
the village they met a trooper. 

“Going to market?” he said, suspiciously. “Then 
I can try if your carrots be tender!” He plunged 
his sword into the pannier and waited, but not x 
sound was heard. “Wherever you go, bon voyage, 
mes amis !”” he shouted, and galloped away. 

The wretched parents had to wait until he was 
out of sight before they could open the basket. 
Their boy, a child of five, had been stabbed through 
the thigh. 

“But I did not speak, mother!” he cried, and 
fainted. 

The Bonnets escaped to America, and the blood 
of the brave lad still runs in the veins of good 
men and women. 

There is no enthusiasm for bravery or religion 
astir in the air now to influence our boys. It is 
worth their while to ask themselves what influence 
is astir in it, and how it has touched them. 
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A TEMPLE OF 


Under the shadow of the towers of Westminster 
Abbey stands a small, beautiful church called 
St. Margaret’s. It is built upon the foundation of 
the church erected by Edward the Confessor eight 
hundred years ago, for the use of poor refugees 
who had fled from their enemies into sanctuary in 
the precincts of the Abbey. 

The present St. Margaret’s is the church of the 
House of Commons, who, until a few years ago, 
worshipped in it while Parliament was in session. 

In one of the doorways is an ancient carved 
seat, and here it chanced that three centuries ago 
Dame Joyce Goddard rested one day while faint, 
listening to the prayers and hymns within, and 
was much comforted and strengthened thereby. 

In her will she directed that every Sunday 
sixteen poor widows should receive bread and 
money at this place; and the dole is given out in 
her name to this day. 
| But there are other signs which set this church 
apart asa temple sacred to kindness and good-w ill, 
especially to the good-will which America and 
England bear to each other. 

A noble English woman was buried in the chapel 
with but brief epitaph. Her American kinsfolk 
have given a memorial window to her memory. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s body after his execution in 
the neighboring palace yard was buried beneat) 
the chancel, and many Americans joined to con 
tribute a magnificent window which fills the western 
| end of the church to his honor. The inscription is 
by Lowell: 





GOOD-WILL. 





The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 

Proud of her Past, from which our Present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 


Another beautiful window in memory of John 
| Milton was also given by an American, the 
inscription being written for it by John G. Whittier. 
It is: 
The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure, 


Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall : 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure. 





Americans are always given a peculiarly cordial 
welcome in this church, of which the Ven. Arch 
|deacon Farrar is rector. A pew is set apart 
| exclusively for their use, and it is filled, during the 
| year, not as a rule by Americans who servilely ape 
| the follies and faults of the English, but by thove 
who love their own race, and heartily love, too, 


JULY 28, 1892. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 




















that older root from which it sprang, and who 
thank God for their great and true kinsmen, whether 
English or Americans, who have bettered the 
world by living in it. 
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HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


The name of Durosier deserves to be historic as 
that of one of the bravest of French soldiers, 
although the noble young fellow who bore it saw 
but one battle. Timoléon Durosier was one of the 
first students admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and at the period of the Invasion was gazetted to 
an ensignship. 

At the battle of Montmirail he chanced to be in 
attendance on the Emperor at the moment when it 
became essential to despatch an order to one of the 
generals of division. 

Napoleon, summoning him to his side, gave him 
instructions to deliver it without delay. 

“Spare neither yourself nor your horse, sir,” he 
said, sternly, “for there is not a moment to lose; 
and return at once to report to me that my order 
has been obeyed.” 

Durosier galloped away amid a shower of shot 
and shells, and within a quarter of an hour was 
again beside the Emperor. 

“You have behaved well, monsieur,” said 
Napoleon, when he had received his report. “You 
have a stout heart and a clear head, though you 
are still only a youngster. I give you your cap- 
tain’s brevet, and attach you to my person. What 
is your name?” 

“Durosier, sire.” 

“On what occasion have I before heard it?” 

“1 was the colonel of the boy battalion, your 
Majesty.” 

“I remember. Well, that is additional reason 
why I should attach you to my person.” 

“It is too late, sire.” 

“Too late, Captain Durosier? And why?” 

“Sire, they have hit me,” and he reeled in his 
saddle and fell heavily forward, dead. 

“So young, his first battlefield!” exclaimed the 
Emperor, bending over him. ‘Poor boy!” 


- 


ENTRAPPED. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
account of a recent occurrence that carries with it 
its own lesson. A young man in a small town 
became a member of an “endowment” society— 
one of the mushroom “fraternal orders” of which 
there have been so many during the last few years. 

“Ye’ll never see yer money again,” said some of 
his friends, who thought he was a fool to believe 
the promises held out. 

“Oh yes, I shall. You see.” 

Sure enough he did see it again. After paying 
out about forty dollars, altogether, for admission 
and assessments, his certificate matured and he 
received a hundred dollars. 

Then those who had sneered at him and predicted 
that he would lose all, hastened to join so pros- 
perous an order. They paid the first fee and one 
or two assessments; and then a court ordered the 
affairs of the concern to be wound up. 

There was not on hand half as much money as 
would be needed to pay back to the members what 
they had invested, to say nothing of interest or 
profits. A part had gone to redeem a few certifi- 
cates—just enough to lure in new members; another 
large part in comfortable salaries to the officers. 

Some of the endowment societies have not yet 
become bankrupt. But they are all founded ona 
false principle, and are sure to come to grief in the 
end. For they could keep their promises only in 
case a large proportion of their members became 
discouraged and dropped out. . 

Then, of course, the more promises it keeps the 
fewer will be the people to be discouraged, and 
thus the more certain will be its failure to pay back 
all its members. f 

Beware of the man who promises you something 
for nothing. 
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UNNECESSARY. 


Essex County, Massachusetts, has been noted 
not only for its legal lights, like Rufus Choate, 
Caleb Cushing, Judge Story and others, but also 
for its deputy sheriffs, some of whom have served 
many years. 

Of one of these men, Daniel Potter, many 
amusing stories have been told. At one time he 
entered a newspaper office in Salem, and address- 
ing the only seribe who was in sight, said: 

“I thought I would tell you that to-morrow I 
shall go where I never went before, and can never 
go again.” 

The seribe, knowing his caller, promptly “gave 
it up,” and then Mr. Potter said: 

“It is into my eightieth year!” 

Some years ago these old deputies had a gather- 
ing at the home of a certain one of their number 
in Gloucester. While they were roaming about 
the house, the host called the attention of his 
suests to an old clock, a great favorite of his. 

He told his friends of his great attachment to 
this ancient timepiece, and grew quite pathetic at 
certain points in his remarks, which he brought to 
a close by saying, in a voice full of emotion: 

“Gentlemen, I have wound up that clock every 
night for more than forty years.” 

He had evidently made an impression on his 
Visitors, when one old deputy, who had been care- 
fully examining the clock, turned the tide of 
feeling evoked by the story by saying, dryly: 

“Well, I always did think you were something of 
an idiot! That’s an eight-day clock!” 
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RUSSIAN DISCIPLINE. 


An autocrat’s ideal of government is the unrea- 
soning obedience of his subjects. The author of 
“Russian Characteristics” quotes from a loyal 
Russian journal the following fact, as an illustra. 
ion of the abject slavishness to which the govern- 
ment of Russia would reduce the people: 

‘i During the review of the army recruits in Vilna, 

‘e general in command, turning to one of the new 
soldiers, asked him, “What is military discipline?” 

‘It is that a soldier has got to do just what he’s 








told by his superior officer, only nothing against 
the Czar,” was the answer. 

“All right, then; you take your cap, bid your 
comrades good-by, and go and drown yourself in 
that lake there. Look sharp!” 

Tears glistened in the soldier’s eyes; he gazed 
earnestly and prayerfully at his commander, 
turned suddenly about, and rushed off to the lake. 
He was on the very brink before he was overtaken 
and stopped by the sergeant seit to prevent the 
involuntary suicide. 


ROYAL FATHER AND SON. 


The world likes to read anecdotes which go to 
prove that men in high places, men to whom 
Fortune has given an absolute control over their 
fellows, have nevertheless the tenderer instincts 
of our common humanity. Mr. Dallas, afterward 
Vice-President of the United States, who was 
United States Minister to Russia more than fifty 
years ago, records in his diary a story of the 
Emperor Nicholas I. and his son, afterward 
Alexander II. The incident took place in the im- 
perial chapel when the young grand duke became 
of age, and took the customary oath of allegiance. 


The church was thronged with the high prelates 
of the church and dignitaries of state. A small 
table was placed in the centre, on which were a 
Bible, some religious emblems, and the written 
draft of the oath to be taken. 

After some preparatory ceremonies, the Emperor 
led his son to the desk, pointed to the scroll, and 
bade him read attentively and aloud the oath 
before he signed it. 

The young man began audibly and distinctly, 
but when he came to that part which imported that 
he vowed obedience and love to the Emperor, his 
father, his voice faltered, choked, and finally 
ceased. He seemed to be overpowered by his 
feelings, and wept profusely. The Emperor, who 
stood close by, remained motionless, and gave no 
symptom of agitation except two heavy tears that 
rolled down his cheeks. 

The Czar allowed some minutes to elapse that 
he might master himself, and then, with all the 
apparent unmoved dignity of the monarch, pointed 
ugain to the scroll. 

As soon as the grand duke had completed the 
oath, he threw himself into his father’s arms, 
where he sobbed aloud for an instant, when, 
recollecting his mother, he rushed toward her, and 
was received with an affecting and prolonged 
embrace. The Emperor, unable further to control 
himself, went to them while thus clinging to each 
other, and encircling them both with his arms, 
gave way to a paroxysm of emotion. 


RAINDROPS. 


How large isa drop ofrain? Probably most people 
have a notion that raindrops are nearly all of one 
size, although it is a matter of common observation 
that in what is called a misty rain, or a drizzle, the 
individual drops are very small. The question of 
the size of raindrops is not so unimportant as 
might be supposed, and Mr. E. J. Lowe has 
collected many facts bearing upon it, and presented 
them to the Royal Meteorological Society. 


He employed in his experiments sheets of slate, 
made in book form so as to be readily closed, and 
ruled in inch squares. The impressions of the 
drops were caught on the slate; and afterward 
carefully copied on paper. 

He discovered that the size of raindrops varies 
from a speck so small as to be almost invisible up 
to a diameter of two inches. 

Every reader has probably noticed that the 
raindrops preceding a thunder-storm frequently 
assume gigantic proportions, though he may not 
have suspected that they could ever attain so great 
a size as Mr. Lowe has discovered that they do. 

Other interesting facts about raindrops which 
have been brought out by Mr. Lowe’s experiments 
are that drops of the same size do not always 
contain the same amount of water, and that some 
of the largest drops are hollow. 

he importance of these observations from a 


scientific point of view lies in the bearing of the | 
facts thus ascertained upon the question of the | 


manner of precipitation of the aqueous vapor of 
the atmosphere. From another point of view they 
are important as illustrating nature’s power to 
introduce variety into her works, even when her 
hand is busied merely in forming drops cf rain. 


ODD ENGLISH. 


Odd specimens of English and peculiar bits of 
construction now and then appear in books. From 
a town history recently published in one of the 
Middle States we quote some examples of an 
English style that would have been greatly 
improved if it had passed under the supervision 
of a strict editor, and then had had the further 
advantage of a proof-reader who knew his speller. 


“In those days their were no well laid out public 
highways, as of the present day; but foot paths, 
marked by blazed trees to guide the weary traveller 
through the dense forests, which more or less of 
them has became extinct at the present day.” 

“Of all animals, the panther was the most 
treacherous animal that the settlers had to contend 
with; for they would lie crouched in the bushes, 
and there wait in suspense for their victim, and 
when it passed by, would leap out upon the same, 

iving no warning until it had its victim within its 
olds.” 

“How tar different it is at the present day, than 
it was at seventy years ago, in keeping of the 
Sabbath day. No person in those days what 
attended regular service every Sabbath, regardless 
of the storms, or what else might bappes. 

“They at once went to him, and found a dung- 
fork in one hand, and the lines in the other, dead.” 

“He was soon rescued, but badly injured, of 
which he never fully recovered.” 


HER ARGUMENT. 


A remarkable instance of the convincing power 
of feminine logic is recorded by a gentleman who 
was one day standing on the edge of a crowd which 
was besieging the doors of a bank supposed to be 
on the point of suspending payment. 


The dialogue was carried on between a rosy- 
cheeked Irish woman and her husband, who were 
standing close at the gentleman’s elbow. 

“Nora,” said the man, stolidly, “we must push up, 
so ye can dhraw yer money out.” 

“But 1 don’t want to dhraw it out, Phalim,” 
replied the placid Nora. 

“Nora, an’ don’t ye know they'll lose yer money 
for ye, if ye don’t hurry up an’ dhraw it out?” 

“An’ shure, Phalim, aint they better able to lose 
it than we are?” 

“Phalim,” remarks the listener, ‘“‘was appeventty 
stunned into silence by this unanswerable argu- 
ment, and meekly followed his wife as she elbowed 
her way past the crowd and down the street.” 

Fortunately for this trusting pair, the bank’s 
difficulties were but slight and temporary, so that 
its ability to stand the loss of Nora’s balance was 
not tested. 








The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 
ainmetainaimeinte 

To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use[ Adv. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Manuivs, N. Y._ Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of Univeftsity of N.Y. Regular session 
begins Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest., 
Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


Howard Seminary, 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 
Endowed Schooi for Girls. One hour from Boston. Send 
for illustrated circular. H.M. WILLARD, A. M., Prin. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


Prints a Catalogue that you ought to see before choos 
ing a School. Wholesome influences and thorough 
reining. paprily combined. Address, 

Rev. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 

s . . 
Ohio Military Institute, 
COLLEGE HILL, OHIO, 

Fall term begins September 13. Elegant new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 

















Varnish sells whatever it shines 
on. 


Good varnish lasts; poor var- | 


nish goes off and takes beauty 
and cleanliness with it. 
It ought to be good, if the 
thing it is on is going to last. 
“People’s Text-Book on Varnish” (free) is worth 
sending for. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


ify lies ” 

B & H” LAMP. 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FacTorRIEs: Meriden, Conn. 











Short Tuiks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 8. 


Wise Men Will 


buy the greatest amount of Life Insur- 
ance possible, for the least money. 

The policies issued by this Associa- 
tion, on the Natural Premium basis, 
are the cheapest form of insurance in 


existence. The plan is safe, simple 
and sensible. You can afford to insure 
with us. 


Think It Over. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GrEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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SOMETHING 
FOR BABIES. 
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What is the most precious something for babies? 

Health! 

This comprises everything joyful in the baby’s 
life. 
| But how can this one thing needful be gained? 
| Not by medicine,—simply and solely by using 

the proper food. ‘The physician often prescribes 

lactated food instead of medicine; the nurse 
recommends it for her babies; while experienced 
mothers urge their friends to use this pure and 
simple food. 

There is nothing secret about lactated food. 
It is prepared from wheat and barley, combined 
with sugar of milk and the necessary bone- 
forming elements. As a result, lactated food 
saves babies’ lives, and gives them health and 
happiness. 

Druggists everywhere sell lactated food, or it 
will be sent by mail on receipt of price. It is 
the most economical food known, a 25-cent can 
making ten pints of prepared food. 





WELLs, RicHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


*Birthday card for baby and valuable book free. 
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Hires’ pot 
which adds to the enjoyment of all the other 
daintics, and makes a picnic a picnic indeed, 
A 25 cent package makes § gallons of this 


very popular beverage. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is ‘* just as good *’—’tis false, No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirus’. 


OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
Pram arealnsn Foreign Postage Stamps 


} as ALL Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 
: Correspondence Solicited. 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lilust'd, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed 
STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili, 40 all different. 50c: 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 al! different, 
50c: 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua. 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t., - St. Loris. MO 





















DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,’’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 


**clipped.”’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
to form a point. 


in possible lockjaw and death. 


length they are the H 
point, avoid them ; they are co 








HORSESHOE NAILS. 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the horse’s 
foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, resulting 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for the whole 
ot-Forged Putnam, If they show marks of the shears near the 
d-rolled and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,““The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free.Send \0c. for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


‘“ Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it” —so says one of our competitors. 





Putnam Nails are the best because the 
are Hot- Forged and Hammer - Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn out, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 




















A SPECIAL OFFER. 


For all essentials this is a $5.00 Racket. We 
shall sell it to our subscribers for only $2.75, 
including a pair of Wright & Ditson’s Tennis 


Balls. This Racket is made especially for us by 
Wright & Ditson. Sears shape, strung with 
good quality red and white gut, and has 
selected white ash frame and redwood handle. 

Racket and Balls sent express not paid at the 


The Companion Racket. 







above price. If you wish them sent by mail we shall require 30 cents extra for postage. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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JULY 28, 1892, 














For the Companion. 


AN OCEAN STAMPEDE. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


Forty years ago a very good trade was to be 





| eesmound the skylight with his head and broad 
| shoulders. 


“There are two more boats, sir,” he called down, | 


“some distance astern of the boats I reported 
awhile gone. The two first boats are big chaps, | 
| and they show age through the telese ope | 
| | pretty full of men. I don’t reckon their game’s 
fishing—-leastways with hooks.” 
| On hearing this the captain and I at once went 
|on deck. Sure enough, a few miles away we 
| observed two boats rowing to us from the direction 
| of the land; but the boats astern were mere pins’ 
| heads, and almost indistinguishable, in the white 
| African blaze that lay upon the water, till I 
| levelled a glass at them. 

The mate was right; the two headmost boats 
were large craft, pulling a number of sweeps, or 


done on the West African coast in the way of | long oars, which flashed the water up into fire, and 


barter with the natives. 
freighted in American or English ports with old 
muskets, cutlasses, brass kettles, needles, pieces 


Small vessels were | 


dripped as though quicksilver were streaming 
| from’ their blades. 
Their occupants, as well as I could distinguish, 


of cotton cloth, boots and shoes, casks of rum, leaf | were a mixture of Europeans and blacks, wildly 


tobacco, and such matters, and would return after 
a few months with a rich cargo of gold dust, worth 
about four pounds an ounce, together with lumps 
of gold in boxes, gold ornaments, tusks of ivory 
valued at about thirty pounds apiece, small teeth 
at four shillings a pound, palm oil, gum and 


other commodities, the produce of the vast African | 


continent. 

My father, who was a Liverpool merchant ina 
small way of business, owned a brig called the 
Wanderer. The trade in which she was engaged 
fell slack, and my father resolved to send the brig 
to the west coast of Africa to truck with the natives 
for gold dust and ivory. 

I was then twenty-one years of age. I always 
had a great liking for the sea, and as my health 
needed a change, I obtained my father’s consent to 
make the voyage in the brig. 

The name of the captain of the Wanderer was 
Maguire. He was a pale, lean man, with a high, 
thin Roman nose and yellow hair, and gentle in 
his ways. He was an excellent navigator 
and a most trustworthy man, but he 
lacked several qualities necessary to fit 
him for such a command as this. In those 
times the seafaring life in small vessels, 
and particularly in such as traded to the 
African coast, was a brutal one. 

The voyage was unwholesome, the risks 
to life heavy, the food indifferent, and 
the pay poor; and an African brig’s 
forecastle would often be filled with the 
scum and sweepings of the port from 
which she hailed. 

To command such men—to keep them 
in awe, to oblige them to fight honestly 
for the ship instead of seizing her and 
delivering her to the people who attacked 
her and joining the rogues—the captain 
needed to be almost as brutal as his 
crew; and therefore it was that the mild 
Captain Maguire was not the best man 
that my father could have selected to 
command the venture. 

The mate was a person named Morri- 
son—a sturdy little weather-darkened 
chap, who stood like a rock upon his 
rounded shanks, yet whose agility was such that I 
have known him to stand by the side of a horse 
and jump clear over its back without touching the 
animal as he cleared it. 

Well, we sailed away on a fine morning in April, 
1850, and blew along before a fresh breeze of wind. 
The brig sailed well; she had been newly sheathed, 
and the bright metal glanced through the blue 
brine with the speed of any smart schooner yacht 
of yesterday’s birth. 

Her burden was about two hundred and eighty 
tons, and she carried skysail poles. Her yards 
were very square, and when her stu’nsail booms 
were run out she showed such a width of wing as 
you might nowadays search the ocean for in vain, 
in a craft of her size. 

We were bound to Corisco Bay, as a first stage in 
our longshore traffic, near to the river Gaboon; 
but when we were in the Bight of Biafra we were 
becalmed within about seven miles of the coast 
betwixt two rivers—that is, where two rivers 
debouch. One of these rivers is called Campo; I 
forget the name of the other. 

It was a “clock calm,” as it is called at sea—a 
sheet calm. The ocean was without a stir of swell 
even, and floated white as quicksilver to the land, 
which looked a mere blue haze in the heat, 
swimming as though it were growing, and revolv- 
ing as though it were some mighty sea-serpent 
travelling with undulating coils. 

About six miles distant on our starboard beam 
there lay, becalmed like ourselves, a brigantine, 
doubtless on such another errand as had brought 
us to this place. 

One of our seamen who had been aloft to stow 
the skysail said, on coming down, that some 
few miles beyond the brigantine he had descried 
another sail, the topmost canvas of a little vessel; 
so that there lay three of us abreast of one another 
in a line, as it were, and the furthermost within 
sight from the mastheads. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning, and 
burning hot already, though the sun was not very 
high over the land; and there was not a breath of 
air to cool the cheek, for the motionless water 
gave not so much as the least swing to the canvas 
to fan a draught along the decks. 

I went into the head myself, stripped, poured a 
couple of buckets of sparkling green water over 
me, and then went aft to breakfast, somewhat 
refreshed by the bath., 

The captain and I were sitting at table when the 
mate, who was walking the deck, put his head into 
the skylight. 

“There’s a couple of boats coming off from the 
shore, sir,” said he. 

“What sort of boats?” said the captain. 

“They’re a bit distant,” answered the mate, “and 
I can’t well make them out, sir. They’re heading 
this way, anyhow.” 

“Native boats a-fishing, very likely,” said the 
captain; “or perhaps a slaver’s boats stealing out 
to have a look at us.” 

The mate withdrew, and we went on with our 
breakfast. A short time passed. The mate again 


| and variously attired in white and red caps, and in 
white, blue and red shirts. 

| In fact there was so much color amongst them 
that as the boats came stealing along they 
| resembled a couple of gaudy parrots which had 
| tumbled overboard and were striking out for their 
lives. 

Our sailors stood in a group at the rail, staring 
at the approaching boats, and sometimes they 
directed anxious and inquiring looks aft at the 
captain. 

Nothing blurred the wide sheet of mirror-like 
ocean save the advancing boats. The brig’s 
canvas hung motionless from the yards, and by 
looking over the side one might see his face 
reflected almost as clearly as though he were 
facing a looking-glass. 

“Those chaps look uncommonly like pirates, 
sir,” sung out one of the seamen. 

“No, no,” said the captain, hastily, and changing 
color. “There are no pirates down this way, my 















lads. Thisisa safe 

part of the coast. 

All’s peaceable here- 
abouts. Those boats 
there you’ll find will 
contain the crews of 
vessels which have gone 
a-missing, and they’ve put 
off at sight of us.” 

“Gone a-missing!” mut- 
tered the mate, Morrison, 
who stood close beside me with a telescope at his 
eye. “If them be shipwrecked crews coming 
along they must have managed to make a tidy 
salvage job of their artillery; for my eyes aint 
mates if I don’t twig a boat’s gun in each bow.” 

As he spoke these words the two headmost boats 
ceased rowing, evidently waiting for those astern 
to join them. 

For my own part I knew not what to think. 
Piracies were growing very uncommon down in 
these waters, though the slavers continued active. 
The fellows in the boats might be, as the captain 
had said, mariners in distress. 

I looked at them again through the telescope, 
but the craft were end on, and I was unable to 
perceive anything resembling a gun in their 
bows. 

As for us, we could scarcely consider ourselves 
armed. We carried, indeed, a small carronade on 
the quarter-deck, but it was rusty with disuse, had 
not probably been fired for years, and was carried 
merely for the purpose of signalling in case of 
distress. 

There were muskets and cutlasses below, and 
gunpowder and ball enough, but if the occupants 
of those four boats meant mischief, the Wanderer’s 
crew of nine men, all told, were much too few to 
do anything with them. 

We stood staring, not knowing what was next to 
happen, and heartily wishing, every one of us, for 
a breeze of wind. 

No sooner had the two rearmost boats joined the 
advanced craft when the whole four fell to their 
oars again, and in a few minutes every boat 
opened fire upon us from those bow guns which 
Mr. Morrison’s keen seawardly eye had detected, 
though I had been unable to perceive them. 

“Didn’t I tell ye what they was?” roared a voice 
forward. 

“Over with the boat!” shouted the captain; “we 
can’t resist all those men. There’s no time to arm 
ourselves. Over with the boat, lads, before those 
fellows cut our throats!” 

We carried a small boat stowed in a big one. In 
red-hot haste the sailors cleared the bigger boat 
and launched her, smack fashion, over the side, 
flung oars into her, and all hands of us sprang 
in. 

We mustered four oars only. There was no 
space for double banking, but those who rowed 
were helped by the others, and the muscular arms 





of the seamen, to whom every foot of way signified 








life or death, swept the boat pen ws through the 

water with foam to her stem-head. 

The pursuing craft continued to fire. Captain 
| Maguire, who was at the helm, kept the brig 

between us and the enemy, to prevent the balls 

| from hitting us, and this maneuvre carried our 
| boat on a straight course for the brigantine that 
| lay becalmed some few miles distant. 

We had hoped that when the boatloads of 
ruffians, whoever they might be, came up with the 
brig they would drop the chase and board her, 
satisfied with an easy capture. But instead of this 
they held on in hot pursuit past her, repeatedly 
firing at us. 

This went on for some time. Our sailors strained 
like madmen at their oars, and the boat was swept 
along at great speed. 

Every ball that was aimed at us fell short, but 
the white flash of water which the projectile made 
affected the men as a spur goads a horse; and 
under that burning sun, and over a plain of water 
that struck a heat up into the face as though we 
were afloat upon a surface of molten silver, the 
seamen maintained a pace that probably was 
never surpassed under such conditions. 

Three of the pursuing boats gave up and made 
for the brig. The fourth followed in desperate 
pursuit, firing their gun as fast as the men could 
load it; but to no purpose. 

We were rapidly widening the distance; and 
after sending a shot at us for the last time, and 
following the explosion of the piece with a horrid 
yell, they stopped rowing, and pausing as for 
breath, leisurely followed their companions to the 
brig. 

As our boat foamed alongside the brigantine I 
looked eagerly for some sign of human life, for 
the natural hope of us all was that we should 
obtain such a reinforcement from the crew of the 
brigantine as would enable us to give a good 
account of the four boatloads of scoundrels, should 
they quit the Wanderer and attack us in force. 

But on leaping aboard we found the brigantine 
deserted! Yet it was certain she 
could not have been long abandoned, 
for the galley fire was burning, and 
there was a big wet splash abreast 
of the galley door, as though from a 
bucket of water recently emptied. 

We halloed down the forecastle 

and into the cabin, but heard 

nota sound. Suddenly 

Mr. Morrison, who 

had very sharp 








We mustered four oars only. 


eyes, pointed seawards where, now in plain sight, 
lay the vessel whose topmast cloths had been 
visible from the skysail yard of the Wanderer. 

She was a little barque, and just this side of her 
was to be distinguished, by those who had good 
eyes, a tiny black dot signifying a boat. As we 
continued to watch her, this spot melted, so to 
speak, into the hull of the barque, showing that 
she had reached the vessel. 

“IT see how it is,” said Captain Maguire, who, 
though no hero, was by no means a fool. ‘That 
boat contains the crew of this brigantine. They 
had heard'the guns firing and witnessed the smoke 
and the approach of the boats, and they took us 
as we came along for pirates. Then they did 
as we’ve done—launched their boats and made 
off.” 

We found the brigantine a Yankee—the Plover, 
of and from Boston, with goods for barter. We 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes, and several times 
dipped the beautiful flag with some poor notion of 
encouraging her crew to return to her; but the 
barque made no signal in reply, and we saw no 
sign of a boat leaving her. 

All this while we were in terror lest the pirates 
should come in their boats from the Wanderer and 
attack us, and we stood by ready to row away in 
our boat for the barque; though as likely as not 
had we done so her crew would have fled as the 
Plover’s had, and as we had. 

But let this have been as it might. Within an 
hour of our gaining the brigantine a bit of breeze 
sprang up, and we made all sail and headed for 
the barque. 

No sooner was the water ruffled round about the 
poor old Wanderer than, to my sorrow for my 
father’s sake, and to Captain Maguire’s bitter 
mortification, we saw the brig’s head fall off, and 
away she went for the land. 

We steered in pursuit of the barque, but she, 
evidently mistaking our purpose and imagining 
our crew to be a gang of the pirates who had 
captured the Wanderer, fled from us under every 
cloth she could heap upon her; and as she wasa 
much swifter vessel than the brigantine, she 
slowly diminished beyond the rim of the sea 
ahead, never once taking the least notice of the 
efforts we made to signal her by sending the Stars 
and Stripes inverted aloft to the foretop-gallant 
masthead. 

We stood away to the north, eagerly on the 





lookout for a man-of-war, but meeting with nothing 








of the sort, held on for Sierra Leone, at which 
place we arrived after a tedious voyage. 

. Needless to say that the owners of the Plover 
recovered their own, but the poor old Wanderer 
was as irreclaimably lost as if she had gone to the 
bottom. 
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For the Companion. 
A SPRING MEDICINE-MAKING. 


With the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico the sick 
are not the only ones in need of “doctoring.” The 
medicine-men—those most important of Indian 
personages—have for patients not only sick people 
but well ones, and even the crops and the whole 
year’s success. 

The word “medicine” to an Indian has not 
merely the restricted meaning which we give to it. 
Wahr—the word used by the tribe with which I 
live—means almost every influence, good or bad, 
that affects the human race, which he believes to 
be a good or a bad spirit, as the case may be, as 
well as in a secondary sense the material agencies 
used to invoke or check that influence. 

The medicine-men, therefore, are persons with 
supposed supernatural powers, who use good 
influences, either visible remedies or spiritual 
means, to bring welfare to the people and avert 
evil. A medicine-man is also supposed to have 
power over the bad influences; but if he were to 
use that power to harm people he would be said to 
“have the evil road,’ and would be regarded no 
longer as a medicine-man, but as a witch; for the 
obligation to do good deeds only is doubly strong 
upon those who have powers not given to other 
men. 

There are in my Pueblo of Isleta countless 
medicine-makings, little and great, general and 
special; but the two most important of the year 
are the spring medicine-making,—or medicine- 
dance, as it is often called,—to make the season 
prosperous; and the medicine-dance of thanks- 
giving to the good spirits, after the fall crops are 
harvested. 

The spring medicine-making, which is called in 
this language Tu-shée-wim, is held generally about 
the middle of March, when the mild winter of the 
Rio Grande valley is practically done, and it is 
time to begin the opening of the great irrigating- 
ditches, and other spring work. 

Every smallest detail is conducted with the 
utmost secrecy; and gentle as these people are, 
the safety of an American who should 
be caught spying upon any of these 
secrets would be very small indeed. 

As my studies will keep me yet a long 
time among these people, it is impossible 
for me to divulge how I acquired know- 
ledge of the following facts; but I can 
personally vouch for all of them. 

When it is felt to be time to forecast 
and propitiate the year, the first step in 
the matter is taken by the chief captain 
of war and his seven sub-captains. They 
come together at his house; and he sends 
out the sub-captains to notify all the 
different branches of medicine-men, of 
which there are many. 

Each branch of medicine sends a 
delegate to the meeting, which proceeds 
to consider the best manner of taking 
the first formal step—the presentation 
of the sacred corn-meal to the Adh-ahn 
Ch’ oomnin, the two heads of all medicine. 

The matter is fully discussed, and is 
finally put to a vote of the meeting. As 
a rule the chief captain of war is chosen 
for this most important mission, unless 
he chances to be very ignorant of the 
necessary ceremonial songs, in which 
rare event one of the sub-captains is selected. 

On the next day after this meeting—which can 
only be held after sundown—the chosen war- 
captain and his associate next in rank must perform 
their errand. During the day the wife, mother or 
sister of the senior captain carefully selects the 
best ears from her store of corn, and in a dark 
room grinds a handful of it into meal, on the 
metale, or stone hand-mill, all the time praying 
that the errand of the sacred meal may be 
successful. 

After sundown the embassador wraps this bit of 
meal carefully in a clean square of corn-husk, and 
ties the packet with a corn-husk string. With this 
in his right hand he walks gravely to the house of 
the head of all medicine. There are two of these 
dignitaries in this pueblo, one representing the 
Isleteiios proper, and the other the Queres colony 
here. 

They always begin as members of some special 
medicine order, but are promoted by degrees until 
they leave their original orders altogether, and 
become the two general and supreme heads of all 
the orders. To only one of these—the Father of 
Here—does the embassy go. 

Entering the house the bearer of the meal and 
his assistant sit down by the fire with the Father of 
Here, smoke the sacred cigarette to ward off evil 
spirits, and talk awhile on general matters. 

After a cigarette or two, the visitors rise and 
pray to the Trues on all sides to grant them 
success. The Father of Here of course knows :!l 
the time what is coming, but pretends not to hear 
them at all. Having finished their prayers they 
turn to address him directly, telling him he is 
desired to make Tu-shée-wim—Medicine “for All 
the Village”—to see if the year will be good, and 
to drive away evil spirits. 

Then the senior captain hands him the packet of 
sacred meal, which is always proffered and taken 
with the right hand only. For either of them to 
use the left hand in this or any other ceremonial 
would be sure death! - 

As long as the visitors remain, the Father ot 
Here must hold the meal in his hand. After they 
are gone he walks to the house of the Father of the 
Queres and shares it with him—unless it is already 
too late at night, in which case he does not go until 
after sundown the next day. 

The morning after both the heads of all medicine 
have the sacred meal, they meet before sunrise at 
a point in the sand-hills east of the river. As the 
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sun comes up over the Eagle Feather Mountain, 
they pray to the Sun-Father long and earnestly. 

Each now holds the sacred meal in his left hand; 
and each, as he invokes some blessing on the 
people, takes with his right hand a little pinch of 
the meal, breathes on it and tosses it toward the 
sun, until the meal is all gone. They pray that 
the Trues will send abundant rain, make the crops 
large, give plenty of grass for the herds, send 
good health to the village, etc. And when the 
meal has all been blown away, they return to the 
village and summon together their respective 
original medicine orders. 

With this morning begin the eight days of 
abstinence, purification and preparation for the 
great event. Only the two special branches of 
medicine-men have to keep this ceremonial. 

The first four days are the “outside days,” when 
the medicine-men may move about the pueblo and 
visit friends, but must keep their special fast. 
Then come the four “inside days;” and with the 
beginning of these the medicine-men enter the 
medicine house. There each is given a special 
seat, from which he must not move until the four 
days are over. 

In front of each stands a tinaja, or jar, of water; 
and he may drink as much as he chooses, but must 
not touch a mouthful of food in all those days, nor 
must a ray of sunlight strike him. 

The common mother, Kai-id-deh, the wife of the 
Head-of-all-medicine, is the only other person who 
can enter that solemn room; and she sweeps 
it, brings the two men water and tobacco for 
cigarettes, and a sacred coal to light them—for 
they must not be lighted with a match. 

Day and night the fasters sit and smoke, the 
older men rehearsing the traditions of the order 
for the benefit of the younger, who must learn all 
these stories by heart. During all this time no 
other person dare even cull at the door. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning of the fourth 
“inside day” any Americans or other strangers 
who may chance to be in town are sent out, or shut 
up under a good-natured but inflexible sentinel. 
Then the coast is clear for the Cum-pa-whit-la-wen— 
an order of medicine-men who are, so to speak, the 
armed police and guards of the whole organization. 

Four pairs of these marshals are sent out, one 
pair to each cardinal point. In passing through 
the village they wear their blankets; but once 
outside, cast these off and go running swiftly, clad 
only in their moccasins and the breech-clout. 

Besides their inseparable bows and arrows—the 
insignia of their office—each pair of guards carries 
a single “prayer-stick.” It isa bit of wood about 
the size of a lead-pencil, with certain magical 
feathers bound to it in a certain way. 

The guards carry these prayer-sticks a long 
distance, plant ‘them upright in some lonely and 
sheltered spot east, north, west and south of the 
village, pray over them, and then set out on a long, 
wild run across country. 

At last they return to town across the fields and 
gardens,—for these Indians are most industrious 
farmers,—“blowing away the witches.” Each 
guard carries a long feather in either hand; and 
as he runs homeward he continually crosses these 
and snaps one over the other—a performance 
which is supposed to toss up all evil spirits so that 
the winds will bear them away. 

The medicine-making, or dance, begins about 
eight o’clock that evening in the room where the 
fasters have kept their “inside days.” Before the 
doors are opened the medicine-men remove their 
ordinary garments—for medicine-making must be 
done with only the dark blue breech-clout—and 
paint their faces with yeso. 

When the waiting people are admitted, the 
Shamans are seated in a semicircle facing them, 
the Father-of-all-medicine in the centre; and the 
rest ranged on each side in the order of rank, the 
youngest at the twoends. Then the medicine-men 
sing a sacred song to make the people centre their 
thoughts on nothing but the matter in hand. The 
condensed English of this song would be about as 
follows: 

Now bring the corn, our mother, 
And all the common corn ; 

In all our thoughts and words 
Let us do only good, 

In all our acts and words 

Let us be all as one. 

While this song is being sung over several times 
the medicine-men begin their ceremonies and 
prayers, which in turn are followed by the 
wonderful sleight of hand, which is the most 
startling feature of all, and the one which main- 
tains the superstitious power of the Shamans over 
their people. One will run up to one of the 
audience, and with an illusion never excelled by 
our best magicians, drag from his mouth a foot-long 
branch of the fearful entraiia cactus! 

Another will put his long eagle-feather—which 
must be from the left wing of the bird, as the huge 
claws around the magician’s throat are from the 
left fore-paw of the bear—to the arm of a terrified 
Indian, and with the other end in his own mouth 
will suck as ata tube. In a moment he begins to 
choke, and directly pulls from his own mouth a 
similar cactus, or a rag of great size, or a stone 
nearly as large as his head! 

And so on through a catalogue of a hundred 
equally marvellous tricks. 

In all this, you must remem ber, the medicine-men 
lack one very important aid of our civilized 
conjurers, for they have no sleeves nor other 
sarments in which to hide articles, but are naked 
except for the tight breech-clout at the waist. 

This conjuring, which is the medicine-dance 
proper, continues through say five songs. Then 
the performers take their seats for a rest, and 
smoke cigarettes which the Cum-pa-whit-la-wen 
nr them; and presently rise to resume their 
anal this medicine-making is done—which is 
a pen ~ all present are supposed to be cured of 
. r real or imaginary diseases—comes the 
equally important Ta-win koor-shahn-mée-ee, the 
Sacred “going out for the year.” 
ian Father-of all-medicine rises, with the two 
he n rank to himself, and dances awhile. Then 
a di on his left hand and arm a great glove of 
aa n of a bear’s foreleg, with the claws on; 
. pon each foot a similar boot from the bear’s 


but his two assistants, who do not have the bear- 
trappings, carry their feathers in their hands. 

While these three Shamans stand in a row before 
the assemblage, the others sing for them a special 
song: 

Ay theta 
‘ter the Sun-Father 
We will follow, follow, follow! 

When this song is sung a second time the Father- 
of-all-medicine goes behind his two assistants and 
looks in the sacred cajete—wherein he “sees the 
whole world’’—to find if it be time to go out. 
Seeing that it is he starts on a half-run to the door, 
followed by the two others. 

There are always two Cum-pa-whit-la-wen 
(guards) at the door, and one of these accompanies 
the three Shamans. They go to a certain point on 
the bank of the Rio Grande, and there receive the 
omens which they declare the river brings down 
to them from its source in the home of the Trues 
of the north. 

Among these tokens are always bunches of 
green blades of corn and wheat. Whence they 
really get these things is a mystery, for it is a 
great many weeks before a spear of either cereal 
is up within hundreds of miles of here. 

Last year “the river brought them” also a live 
rabbit—which is much more easily accounted for— 
as a sign that it would be a good year for game. 

Returning with these articles, they enter the 
medicine-house and show them to the whole 
assemblage. If the leaves are green and lusty it 
will be a good year for crops; but if they are 
yellow there will be drought. Then the three 
Goers-Out lay the articles before their medicine- 
seats and sit down to rest. 

Then the medicine-making song is resumed, and 
the conjuring begins again and is kept up almost 
all night. 

There are other ceremonies—the sacred water- 
giving, the kda-kee-roon, and finally a song which 
marks the end of the medicine-making, the first 
verse of which has the following meaning: 

Now! Now! 

Our mother, corn-mother ! 
Her sun is coming up! 
Our mother, corn-mother ! 


Her sun is arriving ! 
Our mother, cerp-casther ! 


Makes the road. 
She is the one who 
Points the road to us. 

This song is a sort of benediction, and is sung 
standing. It is begun when the morning sun is 
really coming up behind the mountains, and the 
Father-of-all-medicine can no longer delay to “give 
them the road”—that is, dismiss the meeting. 

He rises and prays to the Trues to bless all 
present and those who were unable to attend, and 
to crown the year with success to all. Then he 
says, “A road is given you,” and the people all file 
out, and when once outside put on their moccasins 
and hurry home. 

After they are gone all the women bring to the 
door offerings of food, which are set before the 
medicine-men by the common mother, and they 
eat heartily after their long and trying fast. What 
is left is divided among them to be taken home. 

Having eaten and smoked, the medicine-men 
wash off the ceremonial paint, resume their 
ordinary clothing, close the medicine-house and 
return to their homes. 

That is the end of Tu-shée-wim, and the year is 
now supposed to be safely started toward a 
successful issue—which will largely depend, 
however, upon later and special medicine-makings 
for special occasions and emergencies. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
<< e——___ 
For the Companion. 
IN A MICROBE OVEN. 


The health department of one of our large cities 
has a public building in which are disinfected 
clothing and furniture from houses in which 
people have suffered from contagious diseases. 
This building is sometimes locally known as the 
“microbe roaster.” 

In it there is a small room of brick built over a 
steam boiler. Inside this room a maze of steam 
pipes zigzags along the walls and across the 
ceiling overhead. There are iron gratings in the 
floor where steam can be flushed upward. 

An operative engineer, called Sam, has charge of 
the steam-generating apparatus. The ‘roaster’ is 
nominally under control of the city physician, 
but practically in charge of his subordinate, a 
humorous Irishman known as “Jim.” 

Sam and Jim do all the disinfecting work, in 
company with “Skeet,” Jim’s little black and tan 
dog, who takes a great interest in the proceedings. 

Of course microbe-roasting is not the most 
pleasant of vocations. When there have been cases 
and perhaps deaths from small-pox, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, scarlatina or other contagious 
disorders, the attending physicians report to the 
chief of the health board, who orders Jim to go 
with a large, closed cart to the residence where 
the case or cases occurred, and remove all infected 
clothing, bedding, carpets, etc., to the roaster. 
According to recent scientific discoveries, these 
diseases are caused by bacteria, or microbes— 
minute organisms whose germs constitute the 
elements of contagion. Millions of germs find 
lodgment in the bedding, carpets and hangings of 
the rooms where the sick have been. 

A temperature of two hundred and twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit, maintained for a few hours, 
destroys the vitality of such germs. Hence the 
occupation of Sam, Jim, and little Skeet, or 
Mosquito. 

For several days of each week Jim is more or 
less busy collecting, parcelling and numbering 
property from infected houses. Each lot is kept 
scrupulously apart from all others. Great care is 
used to do the articles no harm, save such as a 
high temperature necessarily causes. The city is 
responsible for unnecessary damage. Clothing, 
blankets, carpets, and such fabrics endure the 
heat of the microbe roaster well. Shoes, boots 


city does not make good such losses, since they 
are unavoidable. 

About twice a week Jim, having enough goods 
in hand to charge the roaster, signifies to Sam that 
he is ready for a house-warming, so to speak. 

He fills the roaster with bundles, large and 
small, adjusts numerous thermometers to indicate 
the heat, inside as well as outside the bundles, and 
then closes the double doors of the roasting- 
chamber. 

Meanwhile Sam has “fired up.”” Now he turns 
on steam. The pipes kick and snap as they make 
war on the microbes—all of which little Skeet 
observes with an experienced and responsible air. 

It might be supposed that the constant handling 
of infected articles would render Jim, and even 
Sam -and Skeet, peculiarly likely to contract 
diseases. But the exposure has not thus far been 
followed by evil consequences. Jim fairly lives 
among germs, and encounters new millions every 
week. 

“Sorra a bit of throuble the germs does me,”’ he 
says. “It’s saysoned toughIam. Fwhat for would 
I be takin’ dezazes that I’m not wantin’ at all at 
all? Troth, and haven’t I had them all in ould 
Ireland, barrin’ shmall-pox, and when I landed 
didn’t they vaschinate me agin till me arrum was 
the diminsions of me leg?” 

Jim has a theory not without a grain of truth in it. 

“Annyhow it all depinds on yerself about takin’ 
dezazes, so it does,” he argues. “If you'll be in 
terror av thim, and kape out of the open air for 
the fear av thim; and if you’ll be dhrinkin’ too 
much and not atin’ hearty—begorra they’ll catch 
ye. Isitcatch dezazes? Throth, I’ve no toime for 
shports loike that! 

“Germs, is it? Thim that sees thim may belave 
in thim. The ould docther tould me he seen thim 
wid his mickeryshcope, but I’m thinkin’ it’s all in 
his oi. Germs or no germs—it’s all wan to uz! 
We fires the shtame-hate into thim all the same, 
and there’s good wages in it, sor. Troth, the 
thayory of germs suits me to the nines.” 

Practice on that theory did not so well suit Jim 
one day about a month ago. During the earlier 


‘| part of the day he had been hard at work, clearing 


apartments in a house where three children had 
recently died of diphtheria. He had a great 
quantity of infected bedding, carpets and other 
stuff. In collecting all this he and Skeet had 
grown somewhat fatigued. The last load reached 
the roaster at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Then Jim bunched up the property, filled the oven 
and adjusted the thermometers. 

Sam, meantime, was notified to make steam. In 
doing so he found something wrong about a globe 
valve, and was obliged 
to hurry to a machine 
shop.at some distance. 
There he was delayed 
for half an hour or 
more. Tired Jim mean- 
while waited, and 
would fain sit down. 
But there are neither 
chairs nor settecs on 
the floor of the build- 
ing about the oven. He 
threw himself on a 
pile of mattresses a 
few feet within the 
roasting-chamber. 

Skeet curled up on 
a yellow door -mat 
outside. He knew as 
well as Jim that noth- 
ing more could be 
done till Sam came. 

Presently Jim dropped asleep. Perhaps he 
stirred, or threw out a tired arm, for a great bunch 
of bedding rolled softly down beside him from a 


of any one outside the great oven. There may 
have been ten million deadly germs in that roll of 
bedding, but they did not disturb Jim. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later Sam came hastily 
in ata rear door of the basement, worked with a 
wrench for a few moments and then called out, 
“All right, Jim!” 

But Jim did not answer. He did not hear. He 
was dreaming of how the cow-bells used to tinkle 
on the green slopes of County Clare. 

After a little Sam came up and cast a look 
around. 

“Got tired’ waitin’ and gone to his supper, I 
guess,” he muttered. If he had seen Skeet he 
might have known better; but Skeet was sleeping 
soundly on his mat outside. 

“Wal,” said Sam to himself, after a glance into 
the oven; “he’s put all the things in ’fore he went. 
I might’s well set her a-goin’, I guess.” 

He closed the inner and then the outer door of 
the roaster. These doors have iron latches on the 
outside only. Still Jim lay dreaming of the cow- 
bell. 

Sam went down the steps to the boiler, turned 
the steam on, replenished the coal and sat down to 
smoke a pipe. 

Soon the mazy festoons of steam pipes inside 
the roaster began to snap out the knell of the 
millions of unsuspecting microbes within. The 
temperature rapidly rose. 

Jim suddenly dreamed of hot countries, then 
rolled over off the mattresses, sat up and gasped 
for breath. It was very dark and very hot. 

Then he leaped to his feet, yelling, “Sam, ye 
villain, ye’ve got me in the roaster!” 

But the brick walls were thick. There were two 
walls, with a dead air space between them, and 
two doors similarly separated. Sam did not hear 
Jim’s yelling. 

Jim snatched off his heavy shoe and beat on the 
iron pipes; but if Sam heard, he thought it was 
merely the steam drumming its usual noisy 
refrain. 

Meantime the heat was running up fast. The 
thermometers indicated ninety-five degrees, one 
hundred and ten, one hundred and twenty-five. 
They were well on their way toward two hundred 
and twelve! 

Jim drummed frantically and yelled incessantly, 
though he panted hard for breath. Fortunately 
for him, a quick ear on the mat in the entry 








hindleg. In the glove he sticks his eagle-feathers; 


and all leather goods suffer considerably. The 


distinguished his muffled shouts above the city’s 








high pile, and quite concealed him from the view | 


babel of sounds. Skeet suddenly looked up, 
cocked his ear, listened again, then jumped up 
and ran to the outer door of the oven. Then he 
dashed at the door, ran around the roaster, 
whined, howled, and filled the air with the wildest 
of barking. 

Sam hastily knocked his pipe on his chair-arm. 
“Skeet’s arter a rat, sure enough!” he muttered, 
and went up-stairs. 

The dog dashed to meet him, then ran to the 
door of the roaster and back again. He laid hold 
of Sam’s trouser’s leg. 

“Be ye crazy, ye little beggar?” cried Sam. 

Again Skeet dashed at the iron door. At the 
same instant the engineer heard a sound from 
within between a groan and a roar. 

He threw the doors open. Jim rushed headlong 
forth with both hands at his ears and his face near 
the color of red flannel, and hung half double over 
an iron railing. He was barely able to gasp: 

“Wather, Sam, I say, ye ould villain! Is ita 
mickrobe I am?” 

Skeet turned somersaults for joy, but it was some 
time before Sam could explain the circumstances 
wholly to Jim’s satisfaction. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


A HOME-MADE CABINET. 


Very pretty little cabinets for holding books or 
bric-a-brac can be easily made from ordinary 
wooden grocery boxes, such as are used for 
packing starch, raisins or soap. 

Remove the covers from two boxes having the 
same length and depth. Place one above the 





other, with the openings toward the front, and 
fasten together with small screws, as shown in 
the illustration above. 

Using coarse sand-paper, make the surfaces of 
the boxes perfectly smooth. Then around the top 
of the upper box glue a row of empty spools, 
being careful to keep them close to one another 
and to the edges of 
the box. 

The spools used for 
number seventy or 
eighty cotton are a 
desirable size for this 
purpose. They can be 
obtained at a dress- 
making establishment 
if one has not a sufli- 
cient quantity in the 
house. 

On the top of each 
spool may be glued a 
small wooden button- 
mold, placing the con 
vex side on the spool. 

Now paint the inside 
and outside of the 
cabinet with cream- 
white or ebony enam 
el paint, which comes 
|in small tin cans ready for use. Two coats are 
| usually necessary, though sometimes another is 
| needed if the wood be very soft. 

The ends of the cabinet may be left plain, or 
they may be ornamented with scroll work in gold 
paint. Pretty designs for this decoration are 
often seen in “tail-pieces” at the end of magazine 
articles. 

At the upper end of each compartment put small 
gilt screw-eyes, through which the curtain-rods 
are to be placed. A small round stick painted like 
the cabinet, or a piece of a slender bamboo cane 
can be used, if one prefers, instead of the customary 
brass rod. 

A pleasing effect is produced if the upper box 
be half the length of the lower one, and the space 
left vacant ornamented with the spools, as shown 
in the illustration below. 

Make the curtains of China silk or the less 
expensive “silkaline.” A dainty shade of fine 








| cheese-cloth, splashed here and there with gold 
paint, furnishes a cheap and effective drapery. 

| The material should be cut the length and once 

| and a half the width of the space to be curtained, 
allowing an inch for a hem at the bottom and the 
top. Fasten small brass rings three-quarters of an 
inch apart across the top of the curtains, to 
suspend them from the rods. 

| The cabinet may be placed on the mantel-piece 
or writing-desk, or fastened to the wall by means 

| of two screws put through the lower box. 

| ANNIE ELLICOTT DOUGLAS. 
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CATHEDRALS. 


Where are most of the world’s cathedrals ? 

In general, what is their size and shape ? 

How are they placed as to the points of the compass ? Why? 
What is meant by nave? choir? transept? 

Does a cathedral usually represent one or many architects ? 
Are there any cathedrals in this country ? 








For the Companion. 


A MINISTERING SPIRIT. 


When I was dead one year, I came 

Unto mine own,—it was so sweet 

To see their faces and to hear 

The voices that I could not greet : — 

Within the old, familiar home, 

They talked and laughed with youthful zest,— 
Brave brothers and fair sisters dear — 

Nor little dreamed who was their guest. 


They measured out the morrow’s plans, 
And counted joys that filled to-day, 
Their eager eyes sought present good,— 
I was a being passed away : — 

The world was with them and did lure, 
With throng of happy, living things 
They could not feel my spirit touch, 
Nor hear the rustle of my wings! 


And all went forth, save one alone 

Who to the window casement stole 

Where erst, we two were wont to sit,— 
And in the anguish of her soul, 

Wept long and sore, with trembling hands 
Upon her tear-washed face, and cried : 
“God pity me this woful day,— 

This was the day my brother died!” 


Then, with a spirit’s subtle ken 

God-given,— did I minister 

Sweet comfort, such as God gave me 

Unmeasured,— gave I unto her. 

Till, sad with pleasure’s surfeit,—they 
ho went, returning, found no trace 

Of woe in her, and whispered low :— 

“She wears God’s glory on her face!” 


ZITELLA COCKE. 
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For the Companion. 


“LOOK!” 


Some fifty years ago, on a snowy December 
evening, a homely boy found himself standing 
before a chapel at Colchester, England. Although 
he was very young there was a great burden of 
distress upon his mind. He had committed no 
crime; but he had been searching for months, as 
he said, for ‘‘salvation.” 

He was like Luther on his return from Rome, 
anxiously crying out, ‘‘What is righteousness ? 
And how shall I obtain it?’ 

Tired with his search, the boy stepped into the 
chapel and sat down in an obscure seat. In the 
pulpit a preacher confronted him, pale as death. 
He was as thin as a skeleton, and his deep-set 
eves seemed to fix themselves upon the young 
stranger. He gave out his text: “Look unto me, 
and be ye saved.” 

“Why, that’s just what I’m after,’ thought 
the boy. 

‘Then the preacher turned and gazed upon him, 
and his piercing eyes seemed to penetrate his 
heart. 

“Young man,”’ he cried, in a loud voice, ‘you 
are in trouble!” 

“Sure enough, Iam. How does he know it?’’ 
murmured the boy to himself. 

“You will never get out of it unless you lock 

. to Christ,’’ returned the preacher. And then, 
lifting up his hands in a most impressive way, he 
cried out, as only a Primitive Methodist could do, 
“Look, look, look! It is only Look!” 

This phrase, which might have meant little or 
nothing to some one else, was everything to that 
troubled boy. His heart bounded. He had been 
waiting for a difficult way out of his spiritual 
distress. The simplicity of the direction took 
him off his feet. 

He had been ready to go anywhere out of his 
way, or to do anything out of the common, or 
like Paul, to see visions and have strange experi- 
ences; but the single thought and the magic word 
then took possession of him, and afterward 
controlled his life. Had he only to look to Christ ? 
Was that all? Only to turn his head and see the 
way of life and peace? 

This was the way in which the great preacher 
Spurgeon was led to his work. He himself said 
that the word ‘“‘Look!"’ heard for the first time 
upon that stormy evening, in that obscure chapel, 
was the spring that moved the great sources of his 
power. 

Most of us are trying to find out the meaning of 
a religious life. It seems as complex as a problem 
in higher mathematics. But, indeed, it is not so. 
Look at the example of the Master, and accept 
His teachings. 

An earnest Christian woman lay upon her 
deathbed in a Boston hospital. She had devoted 
herself, body and soul, to an unselfish life, and 
contracted the disease that caused her death in 
spending her life for others. The night she died, 
she said to her attendant: 

‘Please raise the curtain.” 

There, on a great church, opposite the hospital, 
flooded by moonlight, stood Thorwaldsen’s statue 
of the Master. Long and silently she gazed 


upon it. 

‘What do you see?’ asked her friend, gently. 

‘Don’t drop the curtain,”’ she pleaded. ‘I want 
to look at Christ.”’ 

Our doubts, our sins, our troubles, our per- 
plexities are all curtains that fall between us and 
the true meaning of a simple Christian life. 








Raise them—and look at Him; the one teacher 
whose wisdom none can question ; the one Saviour 
by whom immortality is assured. 


2 








TERRIBLE HURRICANE. 


In May a hurricane of almost unexampled 
violence laid waste the beautiful island of Mau- 
ritius, in the Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. 
Although Mauritius is one of the most charming 
bits of land on the globe, as all readers of “Paul 
and Virginia” must be aware, yet it lies, unfortu- 
nately, within the boundaries of a “hurricane 


| district,” and so occasionally suffers from the fury 


of the winds. Onthe occasion to which we refer 
there was almost no warning of coming disaster. 
The hurricane swooped down upon the island and 
upon the little city of Port Louis, levelling houses 
and trees, and driving the sea-water upon the land 
and into the streets of the town. 


After great destruction had thus been wrought, 
and many persons had Jost their lives, the wind 
suddenly ceased and blue sky appeared. But 
while the dismayed inhabitants of Port Louis were 

yet marvelling at the unexpected blow which had 
befallen them, the Heian J of the tempest was 
heard again, and amid darkness and a deafening 
confusion of noises the hurricane once more swept 
over them, with even greater destructive power 
than before. 

But this time the wind came from a direction 
opposite to that in which it had blown at first. The 
effects were terrible. No structure seemed able to 
withstand the fury of the blast, and under the 
crashing walls of houses hundreds of victims were 
buried. 

The strange sequence of events just related, 
based upon reports that have come somewhat 
tardily from the stricken island, possesses a special 
interest because it illustrates a very interesting 
peculiarity of hurricanes at sea. 

The hurricanes of the Indian Ocean, the West 
Indies and the China seas are rotating storms, and 
the velocity of the winds whirling around the 
centre of the storm is sometimes so great that, by 
a kind of centrifugal action, they are kept off from 
the centre, pursuing a circular track around it, as 
water ng: ng with a whirling motion through a 
sink-hole in the bottom of a basin leaves an empty 
air space in the centre. 

In the central part of such a hurricane there is, 
accents a region of calm around which the 
winds are*blowing in a broad circle. On one side 
of this central calm it is plain that the direction of 
the wind must be diametrically opposite to its 
direction on the other side. 

But while the winds in a hurricane thus circle 
around the centre, the storm as a whole moves 
slowly forward. Thus it happens that ships have 
been involved in the calm centre of a hurricane, 
which is known as the “eye of the storm.” 

As the centre passes over them they experience 
first a furious blow of wind, the precise direction 
of which depends upon their position, followed by 
a dead calm, which in turn is succeeded, if they 
have passed centrally —— the eye of the storm, 
by an equally fierce wind blowing in the opposite 
direction. No more perilous experience can befall 
a vessel than to pass through the eye of a hurri- 
cane. 

If the reports from Mauritius correctly delineate 
the peculiarities of the storm which devastated 
that island, it seems probable that the inhabitants 
of Port Louis were involved in such a cyclonic 
“eye” as has just been described. 
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RAPID TRACK-LAYING. 


When it was proposed to build the Central 
Pacific Railroad, a civil engineer of twenty-five 
years’ experience reported that the road could not 
be completed in twenty years, with all the money 
of the Bank of England to back the enterprise. 
But it was built, and completed seven years before 
the expiration of the time fixed by Congress. The 
act of Congress allowed the Central Pacific to 
build its line eastward until it met that of the 
Union Pacific. 


Inasmuch as every mile of road brought with it 
a subsidy in bonds and land from the United States, 
there was a race between the two roads. As the 
tracks neared each other, the pace became rapid. 
The Union Company laid a little over four miles in 
one day. Soon afterward the Central Company 
completed six miles ina day. The Union Company 
excelled that feat by laying eight miles. 

Mr. Charles Crocker, who was 7 forward 
the Central, said: “We'll take off our coats and 
beat them; but we won’t try it until we are so 
close that they won’t have a chance to get back at 
us.” When the Central approached within fourteen 
miles-of the Union, the final struggle began. 

“We are going to lay ten miles of track in one 
day; you can make up your mind to that,” said 
Mr. Crocker to his foreman, who had expressed 
doubts of the possibility of utilizing men enough 
to do the work. 

“I have been thinking the matter over for a 
fortnight, and I know what I am about. Each train- 
load will contain materials enough fot two miles. 
As soon as one train has dropped its load, forward 
the rails as fast as the men can carry them. Then 
bring up and unload another train. 

“Have your men in readiness for spiking. Let 
the first man drive in only one particular spike, 
and pass on from one rail to another; Jet the man 
who follows him drive in the second spike on the 
same rail, and so on. See that you have enough 
spikes on hand, so that no man stops for an instant 
or passes another man. Then let the straighteners 
follow, and see that they advance without stop or 
hitch. Close on their heels, but not so close as to 
interfere, bring forward the levellers and fillers.” 

r. Bancroft, who describes the scene in 
“Chronicles of the Builders,’ quotes an eye- 
witness, a general officer. 

“It was,” said he, “as if an army marched over 
the ground and left behind it a railroad finished. I 
rode beside the workmen, and at times the track 
was laid as fast as my horse could walk.” 

Ten miles, and one hundred and eighty-five feet 
additional, was laid in that day of days in the 
history of track-laying. 
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ALMOST DROWNED. 


Men are all the time sacrificing health and life in 
their desire to get rich, and do not seem to know 
how poor a bargain they are making. The folly of 
their conduct becomes apparent, however, in a 
case like that described by an old sailor. He was 
on a wreck in the Bay of Bengal. For three days 
all hands had been huddled upon the deck of their 
disabled ship, and now they were being washed 
off, one by one. The captain had just been carried 
away. Says the narrator: 

About an hour afterward another wave carried 
overboard the ship’s steward, who was a Parsee, 
and like a fish in the water. 

His greed of lucre had wellnigh done for him, 
for he had tied round his neck in a towel a bundle 
of silver plate worth a few pounds. He chanced 
to come to the surface just in front of me, and I 
could see him plainly. First he endeavored to 
tread water, with a view, I imagine, of gauging 











his position and swimming back to the ship; but 
the weight of the silver carried him down. 

Then he tried to swim toward the wreck, but he 
could not keep his face above water. So he began 
to fumble at the knot behind his neck to untie it, 
‘and his head kept slowly sinking lower and lower, 
until his feet were kicking in the air. 

With a great effort he righted himself, his hands 
now wildly clutching and tugging atthe knot. But 
to no purpose; the cloth was wet and would not 

ield. It had become a desperate fight with death. 

caught a glimpse of his face, and it was so 
transfigured with fright and agony that I hardly 
reco; nized him. 

With convulsive efforts he kept coming to the 
surface for a second, or perhaps two, during which 
he breathed in great gasps of air, and then the 
weight of the silver dragged him below again. At 
last he deliberately dived head foremost, and 1 
believed him gone forever, when in about half a 
minute he came up again, having by this expedient 
“ee the noose over his head. 

ing now relieved from the weight, he struck 
out sw we and vagnined the wreck, where he 
immediately began blubbering for his lost silver 
plate, as if it had been wantonly sacrificed at the 
value of his life! 
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For the Companion. 
GOLDENROD. 


Ere the stout year be waxen shrewd and old, 

And while the grain upon the well-piled stack 

Waits yet unthrashed, by every woodland track, 

Low stream, and meadow, and wide waste out-rolled, 
By every fence that skirts the forest mould, 

Sudden and thick, as at the reaper’s hail 

They come, com ions of the harvest, frail 
Green forests yellowing upward into gold. 


Lo, where yon shaft of level sunshine gleams 

Full on those pendent wreaths, those bounteous plumes 
So gracious, and so golden! Mark them well, 

The last and best from summer’s empty looms, 

Her benedicite, and dream of dreams, 

The fullness of her soul made visible. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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“HOUSE AND COO.” 


The girl who marries for money is popularly 
supposed to marry for plenty of it. But mercenary 
matches are unfortunately quite as common in poor 
and humble society as in more conspicuous circles. 
An Irish woman, still young and on the eve of a 
second marriage, thus related her first experience, 
which happily partook more of comedy than 
tragedy. ‘“‘’*T'was to the shtore I’d bin for molasses 
that marnin’, an’ bein’ foine weather an’ me frinds 
hangin’ over a fince here an’ there as I wint along, 
I jist stopped to spake wid thim, an’ tuk a good 
hour for me arrint. Whin I come home wid me 
jug, an’ come in, there sat me mother, an’ me 
father, an’ Norah, me married sisther, an’ me 
brother Teddy, an’ Pater an’ Mike that I hadn’t 
seen for three months, an’ they all as excited an’ 
solimn as if ’twas a funeril. 


“*Arrah, thin,’ says 1, puttin’ down me jug, ‘an’ 
what's brung the lot of ye togither?’ says 1. ‘What’s 
happened ?’ . 

” baw not happened yit,’ says me mother, ‘but 
it’s gein’ to.’ 

“*An’ what, sure?’ says I. 

“*& weddin’,’ says she. 
married.’ 

**Me, is it?’ says I, ‘not a bit of it. 
to marry me?’ 

“Thin Mike, he sthruck in, an’ says he: ‘Maggie,’ 
says he, ‘it’s the truth we’re tellin’ ye. I’ve come 
back from Boston this day to bring ye a husband; 
an’ a grand one he is. He’sa frind of mine, an’a 

ighty good lad he is; six foot high an’ sthrong as 
a derrick, wid niver a fault to him, barrin’ he likes 
a bit of a dhrink on holidays, as who wuddent? 

***An’ what do ye think?’ says he. ‘He’s neara 
hundred dollars in the bank, an’ his mother, bless 
her providin’ sowl! has jist died convanient an’ 
left him a foine house wid a shed to it, an’ a hin- 
house an’ hins, an’ a pig, an’ a coo. 

“*Faith,’ says he, ‘ye may thank Hivin I thought 
of ye whin he towld me he was thinkin’ of takin’ a 
wife. It’s the lucky one ye are of the family—for 
ye’ll be marryin’ a house an’ a coo!’ 

“*But I don’t want to marry,’ says 1; but they set 
up a how! an’ all began talkin’ at me at once, an’ at 
last I said, ‘What’s his name?’ saysI. ‘Ye’ve not 
towld me his name.’ 

“*Dinny O’Sullivan’s his name,’ says Mike, ‘an’ 
a proud girrul ye may be whin ye’re Mrs. O’Sulli- 
van, wid foine clo’es, an’ a house, an’ a coo, an’ a 
husband to your back!’ 

“*Ah, be aisy wid your husband,’ says I, ‘’tis me 
that don’t want him. 

“But I married him the nixt month; an’ a good 
sow! he was, barrin’ the dhrink, an’ a grand wake 
did I —_ him, as ye know, the man! Arrah well, 
I tuk Dinny for the house an’ the coo, an’ now I’ve 
the house an’ the coo, an’ no Dinny. ‘Tis a lone 
life I’d be livin’ indade the rest of me days, if it 
wasn’t for Larry Shane, as says he’s a widdy man 
as lone as mesilf, an’ we’d betther jine company. 
+ an he’s a bye of sinse, is Larry, an’ so I towld 

m.” 





‘It’s you that’s to be 


An’ who’s 
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LOVERS OF WARMTH. 


The invention of fire was a great step in the 
progress of the human race, and it is not strange 
that so many uncivilized peoples have superstitious 
notions connected with it. Mrs. Millett, in her 
account of the aborigines of Australia, has some 
interesting observations under this head. When 
the natives camp for the night a fire is lighted in 
front of each hut—the huts being made of boughs, 
with the entrance carefully turned away from the 
wind—so that the feet of those who are sleeping 
within may be kept warm. 


If one of their relatives has lately died, an 
additional and solitary fire is lighted * a little 
distance from the huts, where the gho&t of the 
deceased may sit and warm itself without dis- 
turbing the family hearth. In fact, warmth is so 

eat a necessity to the native that he seems to 
think that the dead can only by degrees become 
accustomed to the want of it, and the airing of a 
grave by kindling a fire within it is a very impor- 
tant ceremony at a funeral. 

The same love of warmth creates an aversion to 
early rising, and natives are seldom seen abroad 
until the sun has been one or two hours above the 
horizon. 

In wet weather it is usual to carry in the hand, 
beneath the kangaroo skin, a piece of smouldering 
wood, which compensates the bearer in some sort 
for the want of a flannel waistcoat, and enables 
him to light a fire at a moment’s notice. 

One of our men had also a plan on cold nights of 
lying down, rolled up in his furs, upon the ashes 
of a raked-out fire. He explained to my husband 
that the advantage of thus going to bed was two- 
fold, being no less good for warmth than for con- 
cealment, especially when passing the night in a 
strange place, where the keeping up of a fire after 
dark might attract the notice of unfriendly natives. 

Each tribe possesses a territory of its own, and 
each family of the tribe has its own especial tract 
of land within that territory. Here a man can 
light his fire and build his hut without fear of 
molestation. It is, in fact, his paternal estate, so 











that the word “fire” conveys to an Australian the 
same meaning of fatherland or birthplace as the 
word “hearth” conveys to a European, and is used 
by the aborigines in the same sense. 
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DON’T KILL THEM. 


The World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago 
has offered a prize for the best collection of native 
birds. This offer has au excellent intention, as its 
purpose is to stimulate the interest of young 
Americans in the natural history of their own 
country; and hardly anything is more productive 
of love of country than an intelligent interest in its 
flora and fauna. But such an offer is liable to 
abuse. There is danger that the effort to produce 
the “best collection of native birds” will stimulate 
a needless slaughter of innocents, and tend to the 
extermination of many species, which would be a 
mischievous and hurtful thing. 


Very few mi are capable of making a good 
scientific collection of birds or plants. To make 
such a collection a large knowledge of the subject 
is necessary, and this knowledge is only to be 
gained by long and patient study. 

The professional ornithologist may be pardoned 
for collecting birds by shooting them, for bis 
purpose is educational. He is very likely adding 
to the sum of human knowledge. But the amateur 
should never kill. A far better investment for him 
than a gun is an opera-glass and a good manual of 
the birds of America. ith his _— and his book 
he may learn the birds; and without a good know. 
ledge of them gained in this way, he can never 
hope to take a prize with any collection of them 
that he might make. 

To the young scientist, no better advice can be 
given than this: Never “collect” birds, nests or 
eggs, for any purpose, until you have gained an 
intimate knowledge of your subject; and then you 
may not want to “collect.” 

At any rate, if you are a lover of your country 
you will not wish to participate in the extermination 
of its most beautiful creatures. 
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HIS PRICE. 


In certain ready-made clothing stores the most 
valuable salesman is not the one who can sell a 
coat to the man who wishes to buy, but the one who 
can sell a coat to the man who doesn’t want to buy. 
A witness who was on the stand in a Southern 
court must have been a salesman of that sort. 


He was metering yy" a negro who had stolen 
a pair of pantaloons from his store. 

“How much are the pants worth?” asked Judge 
Thompson. ‘ 

“Well, judge,” responded the witness, “it de 
pends on the man who wants to buy them. I sell 
them to one man for six dollars, to another for five 
dollars, but you can have them for four dollars.” 

“Sir,” responded his Honor, in a disgusted tone, 
“T want you to tell me what those pants are worth.” 

“Ah, judge,” said the Israelite, “take ’em for 
three dollars if four dollars don’t suit you.” 

‘Look here,” thundered the judge, “if you don’t 
tell me the exact value of those pants, | will send 
you to ie for contempt of court!” 

“Well, then, judge,” pleaded the obtuse witness, 
in a most insinuating tone, “take ’em for two 
dollars. It is giving them away almost, but you 
can have ’em for two dollars.” 

By this time the spectators were convulsed with 
laughter, and the Judge himself was obliged to 
forget his disgust and join heartily in the laugh. 
He did not buy the “pants,” however. 
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ADVERTISING HIMSELF. 


A satirical illustration of humanity’s tendency to 
be “pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 
comes from some of the late reminiscences of the 
poet Rossetti. One day he went with a friend fora 
stroll through the poorer quarters of London, and 
was greatly attracted by a shop outside which 
stood a cage containing a curious round ball of 
spikes. 


“What is the price of that?” asked he. 

“Half a crown.” 

“Could you get me some more of them?” 

“Certainly.’ 

“Well, let me have twenty to-morrow evening.” 

The dealer, whose stock consisted of a few 
linnets, a chaflinch or two and four or five larks, 
looked aghast, and Rossetti’s friend asked in su: 

rise: 

, “What on earth do you want with all those hedge- 
hogs? 

“I'll put them in my garden,” said the painter 
poet, “and when fellows come to see my pictures 
they'll pes through there. ‘Look at this little 
round HY one of them will say. ‘Why, it’s 
alive! And here’s another, and here’s a third! 
Why, the garden is full of them!’ And then they'll 
be in such good spirits at the discovery that they’l! 
buy my pictures!” 
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UNHAPPY INVENTION. 


The principle of the “penny in the slot” machine, 
if we are to believe a recent visitor to London, has 
received a new and ingenious application in 
England. He declares that, as he was just rising 
from being shaved ina little barber shop in London, 
he heard a particularly bad hand-organ going, oul 
on the street. 


After paying for his shave and lingering a 
moment, he went out. He was astonished to see 
that there was no one turning the hand-organ. It 
was evidently an automatic machine, going by 
clock-work. No one stood near it. : 

So monger the queer machine, which was still 
grinding out atrociously bad music, the stranger 
observed this sign in large letters on the front: 


IF YOU WANT THE ORGAN TO STOP, 
PuT A PENNY IN THE SLOT. 


He promptly slipped in a penny, whereupon the 
organ gave a sort of dying grean and the noise 
ceased. 

Then a rough-looking man came out of an ale 
house near by, wound the organ up like a clock, 
shouldered it, and went on down the street, no 
doubt to set its machinery going further on. 
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NOBLE SPELLING. 


Many a man has been sorry that he ever put 
himself into the power of a dealer in patent 
medicine. A recent example is furnished by « 
member of the British nobility. 


The Duke of —, out of feelings of gratitude, 
we may assume, gave a testimonial to the pro 
prietors of a patent cure for snoring, and they, 
naturally enough, circulated a lithographed ere 
of the letter by way of advertisement. The result 
is that everybody is asking where the duke went 
to school. And the duke, we are told, recognizing 
the fact that the word “effcaccious” has a strange 
look in print, has vowed never to pen another 
testimonial without a dictionary at his elbow. 
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For the Companion. 
GOOD QUEEN BESS. 


Good Queen Bess, 

She never wore less 

Than twenty gowns a day; 
So long they took 

To button and hook, 

She never had time to play. 
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For the Companion. 
A TRUE FISH STORY. 


They were out under the ‘“‘Honey Sweet’’ tree, 
Jack and Ted and Ollie, picking up the apples 
that had fallen off in the night and 
eating all they could, when they spied 
Grandma Lane coming up across the 
orchard with her apron over her head. 

“She’s been to carry some quince 
jelly over to Mrs. Jenks’s,’’ explained 
Jack, ‘“‘because her little girl’s got the 
typhoid fever. I guess she’s better, 


though.” For the jelly-glass was 
empty, and Grandma Lane looked 
smiling. 


“Yes, and Jenny is as hungry as a 
little bear,” said she, ‘‘and the doctor 
says she may eata bit of broiled trout. 
I wonder —”’ 

“Why, of course we can!’’ cried Ted, 
guessing in an instant what grandma 
meant. ‘*We’d like to, first-rate. We'll 
goover to the West Branch right straight 
off.” 

“Me, too?’’ begged Ollie. 
Jack.” 

“Oh, no!” said Jack, and ‘No, in- 
deed!’ laughed Ted. ‘You'd be sure 
to talk and scare all the fish. Besides, 
we've only got one pole that’s good for 
anything, and we'll have to take turns 
fishing ourselves.”’ 

So they rushed around like small 
whirlwinds to dig a boxful of earth- 
worms, and be sure their one reel was 
in working order, and hunt up the old 
dip-net to use in case a very large fish 
should be hooked. Then away they 
went, and Ollie was left lamenting. If 
he hadn’t had grandma to comfort him, 
T don't know what he would have done. 
She gave him a jelly-tart, and he couldn’t 
cry with his mouth full, you know; 
and while he was eating it she filed a 
bit of wire and bent it in the shape of a 
hook, and fastened it to a piece of strong 
twine, and tied the twine to one of her 
round curtain-sticks. 

*There,”’ said she, “‘now you can go 
over to the pasture brook and fish to 
your heart’s content, dearie.’"" She put 
up a lunch for him, too, just like the 
one she had given Jack and Ted, only 
not quite so much of it. Isn’t a grand- 
ma worth having ? 

Ollie twinkled off the last tear in a 
hurry. “Oh thank you, gramma!” he 
cried. He never forgot that, I am glad 
to say, no matter how full of delight he 
was. He didn’t dig earthworms for 
bait, because he could not bear to hurt 
them; but grandma cut a bit of salt 
pork for him and put a drop of anise- 
oil on it, which she said would be sure 
to catch a fish if there was one in the 
brook. Privately, I think she was afraid there 
wasn’t, but she wouldn’t say so. 

Ollie began to be afraid so, too, after a while. 
Ile went away up across the pasture to the woods, 
and followed the brook down, just as grandma 
had told him, fishing all the way and stopping 
every now and then to eat a mite of his lunch, 
because he didn’t want to take time to eat it all 
at once. 

It was a very small brook, so narrow in the 
places where the water was deepest that he could 
almost step across it. 

Just above the road-bridge it broadened out 
quite respectably, and then dripped with a 
musical tinkle over a great, sunken log, and 
formed a pool under the edge of the bridge, 
pr was made of logs, too, and covered with 
earth, 

It was exactly the place for trout, if Ollie had 
but known ; as it was, he went down on his knees 
at one end of the grassy log, and dropped his 
hook Without a thought of what might happen. 

here was a flash through the shadowy water, 
and a sudden sharp, strong tug at his line that 
took Ollie’s breath away. He had never caught 
a fish in all his life, but he knew what it meant. 
His cap fell off and floated away under the 
bridge and out on the other side, but he didn’t 
mind that. He pulled manfully at his end of the 
line until out upon the bank came a big, flapping 
trout. Such a beauty, with silvery, spotted sides 
flashing in the sunshine! . 

Ollie pounced upon his prize and, forgetting 


**Please, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


his cap, away he scampered to the house, almost | 


beside himself with excitement and joy. 

“O gramma!”’ he cried, ‘I’ve got one! 
|}one! O gramma, aint you glad and 'stonished ?” 
It is safe to say Grandma Lane was astonished ; 
she had no more idea that Ollie would catch a 
fish than that he could fly. And she was glad 
|enough. As for Grandpa Lane, he said it was 
| worth a dollar, and got out the big steelyards. 
| «Thirteen ounces and almost a quarter,”’ he 
announced presently. ‘I declare, I didn’t know 
there was such a fish in the brook. It'll be 
worth telling the folks about when you go home.”’ 

It was worth telling Jack and Ted about, Ollie 
thought, his heart brimful of pride and joy. 
They came up the lane pretty soon, with 
disappointed faces and a string of red-fins. 

“Jack hooked one trout,’’ Ted explained, ‘‘but 
it got off before he could reel it in. I’m awful 
sorry we didn’t get one for Mrs. Jenks’s little 
girl, grandma. But we hada nice time, and we 
wished we'd let Ollie —Why, why —’”’ 

Two more surprised boys than Jack and Ted, 
at sight of that trout on the kitchen table, you 
never saw. 


I’ve got 


For the Companion. 
WISHING AND WORKING. 


I saw the moon when ’twas slender and new, 
Over my shoulder, my right one, too, 
And I wished for a fragrant flower; 
So directly some seeds in my garden I sowed; 
Then I raked and I watered, I weeded and hoed 
My neat little, sweet little bower. 
And my garden was gay through the bright sum- 
mer weather, 
For wishing and working, you see, went together. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


A RED-LETTER DAY. 


A bright June morning, years and years ago! 
Father took the two-seated carriage, with the 


span of grays, and carried a load of us away up | 


to Aunt Huldah’s, strawberrying. 


It was five miles, and such a beautiful ride 


up hills and through cool green woods, past | 


fields golden with buttercups and musical with 
bobolinks. 

When we came to Aunt Huldah’s she told us 
there were acres of strawberries, large and ripe, 
but we must rest and visit till after dinner, and 
she and Dolly would go out with us. 








| 
| 
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| while some men helped father re-set it. 


Ollie capered around the room like a wild 


thing. “1 caught it! I caught it!’ he cried. 
“In the brook, with graimma’s curtain-stick ! 


And there’s a lot more, I shouldn't wonder.” 

But though they all went down to find Ollie’s 
cap together, and fished until almost dark, and 
though they went fishing in the brook every day 
for the next week, there was never so mucl as 
another nibble. 

“I think,’’ Ollie remarked confidentially to 
grandma, ‘‘that my trout must have come there 
*spressly so I could catch it for Jenny Jenks.” 

And Grandma Lane had the very saine opinion. 

AvA CARLETON STODDARD. 


i 


I PLACED a package of sugar on the table, and 
my five-year-old daughter, after an examination, 
asked, ‘‘Mamma, what kind of sugar is this?” 
“Granulated, my dear.” ‘*Why, mamma, I 
thought you sent for paralyzed sugar!” 

‘‘Wuy don't you eat it, Winnie ?’’ said auntie to 
her little niece, who was playing with a china egg. 
“Oh!” said Winnie, “ ’tause it aint ripe!” 





will find a lot of sugar-tubs in the first chamber. 


Eat all you want out of any of them! 

In all my five years of life 1 had never before 
been sent on such a sweet errand. Didn't I revel 
in those tubs of sugar! especially one that was 
moist and dark, and oh, so sweet! 

Dolly came up for some flour, and showed me 
the best tub. It was light and dry, but it didn’t 
suit me as well as the wet, and I soon went back 
to my first love. 

I ate all the sugar I could hold, and wonder I 
had any room left for dinner, but I know I found 
space for an untold amount of mashed potato 
with cream gravy, and strawberry shortcake. 

After dinner we all went out to the strawberry 
field. The ground was fairly carpeted with the 
fragrant fruit, and such a lovely afternoon as we 
had of it! 

At tea-time we strolled back to the house with 
pails and heaping full, washed our 
crimsoned fingers, and sat down to one of Aunt 
Huldah’s nice teas. Such cream biscuit, custard- 
pie, light gingerbread, butter, Dutch 
cheese, and strawberries drowned in cream ! 

The happiest day must have an end, and in the 
golden sunset we rode home. As we neared the 
foot of a long hill, off came one of the wagon-tires ! 

We ‘‘women folks’? went into a house near by 
I watched 


baskets 


golden 


While they made ready one of those luscious | them from the open door, saw them build the 
dinners which nobody else ever could equal, | fire-circle to heat the tire, and thought in my 
| secret heart that this accident was a great addition 


Aunt Huldah brought me a large iron spoon. 


“You may go up-stairs,’’ she said, “and you | to the day’s sport. 


M. B. 








etc. 


Charades, 


1. 
JULY PI. 


Enigmas, Puzzles, 


A rde neu giisrn ta gnriomn 
Twhi melfa no ehi nungrib strec, 
A dre usn kgisinn ta vigneen 
Ni het tomeln logw fo het twse. 
Het civoe fo a swyord tuosle 
Htta osnroc ot a sdoryw kay, 
Dan loco easvw pinicgrs dna klrangdi 
Scarso het toh dsnas fo yluj. 


2 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 

Nearly two thousand years ago an anonymous 
couplet in praise of the emperor was written 
secretly ona palace gate. Itexcited great curiosity, 

and a reward was offered for the author, 
which was claimed and paid. 

The next day this couplet appeared 
under the first one: 


“I made these lines, another took the 
praise,” followed by an uncompleted 
stanza of four lines; the first five words 
in all of them being alike, which, omit 
ting vowels, read in this way 


Ths y, nt fr yrslve, 
Ths y, nt fr yrslvs, 
Ths y, nt fr yrslves, 
Ths y, ntfryrsivs, - - 


Curiosity was greater than before, and 
the emperor ordered the lines tinished. 
After numerous unsuccessful attempts 
were made by others, an obscure country 
boy proved himself the real author of 
the first couplet by completing the last 
This was the tide in his ahairs, which 
led on to fortune and world-wide fame. 


1. Who was the emperor? 
2. Who was the author? 
3. What were the lines? 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


You'll say when a 1, 5, 6, 7, 2 

Is picked from a cluster fresh and blue, 
That naught more luscious ever grew. 
Though some would dine on 8, 6, 9, 

I’d rather rest, in fact, recline 

And enjoy its scent, so fresh and fine. 


Ifa3, 1, 5,21 should see, 

Like those in the fairy-tales, I'd flee, 
For I'd faint if a giant spoke to me. 
The 7, 6, 4, 2 you may read 

Or if in Congress you should plead, 
Your messages he'll take with speed. 


You'll find these letters nine will hold 
The seas and countries manifold, 
Of which all travellers have told. 


4. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


1. A cool green spot in little bits of fire 
2. Fragrance in a waterfall. 

3. A card in a cure-all. 

4. Part of a church in a foreign town. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I am one of the most beautiful things 
on the earth, but some people do not 
appreciate me as they should. Many 
veople love me, however, and I am the 
joy of flowers and little childien. I 
cure disease, and I make people strong 
and well. Some houses { am seldom 
allowed to enter; the inmates of such 
homes are often ill, not realizing that if 
they would let me come in I would help 
to heal them. Sometimes I go away, and 
I am not seen for days, and even weeks, 
together; then nearly everybody longs 
for my return. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Long I riddled the riot. 


Through the wood I often went, 
On a loving errand bent; 
But when a cruel creature knew it 
He turned my gladness 
Into sadness, 
And all my care he did undo it. 
A. M. P. 


7. 
ENIGMA. 


The last time I saw Harry he was seated in the 
1, 2, 3, riding 4, 5, 6, 7 from me, and regaling 
himeelf with a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 cake d 
given him. 


that I hac 


8. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE. 
Each sentence indicates the word concealed. 


If you would learn to be generous, nothing, I 
verily believe, will assist you like masteiing the 
meaning of one small word. 

Our company, sir, only handle the crude ore. 

If the judge avoids deciding upon the punish 
ment of a criminal, the law surely amounts to 
nothing. 

I asked the cook to send some asparagus to the 
table; she sent a very little, but it was the best 
part of the stalks. 


Conundrums. 


When do you make a seat of an insect? When 
you sit on a cricket. 
* When is a balloon like good bread? When it 
rises. 


When is a rope like a school? When it is taut 


(taught). 

To what city should dirty children be sent? To 
Bath. : 

When is a fur cape like a watch-chain? When 
it ia lynx (links). 

What holly is not used at Christmas? Holly 


hocks. 

What poet might be called a pedestrian insect? 
Joaquin Miller (walkin’ miller). 

What moves swiftly over the ground, and yet 
always leaves tracks behind? A railway train. 

If you should see a poisonous serpent crawling 
in a wall, what city might you name? Aspinwall 
asp in wall). 

Why is the hub of a carriage wheel like a rogue? 
It is a nave (knave). 


















| 





DEN. 


IN THE LIONS’ 


A distinguished explorer, who has spent much of 
his life in the jungles of Africa, had gone out in 
search of a magnificent bull buffalo which he had 


and carried off in the night. Following their trail 
he found himself at the entrance to a tunnel, three 
and one-half or four feet high. 


| 
“With two of my Tokrooris following with spare | 
rifles,” says he, “I crept upon hands and knees 
into the dark tunnel, following the trace of the | 
dragged buffalo. A light double-barreled rifle | 
was my companion. 

“After a few yards the tunnel narrowed greatly 
and was little more than three feet in height. The 
evergreen bush which lined it was so dense that | 
the place was very dark, and I could no longer see | 
any tracks of lions upon the ground over which I | 
crept, advancing in the most cautious manner, with Be 
both t barrels upon full cock. 

“About seventy yards had been passed in this | 
manner when | discovered signs that the buffalo | 
was near at hand. I looked Behind me, and my 
two men were keeping well together. The carcass | 
of the buffalo could not be far off, and it was | 
highly probable that the lions would be found in 
forcible possession. 








(AGENTS 


“Presently I heard the cracking of a bone, and | 


there could be no doubt that the lions were close 
at hand. 


men were coming on; they were both close up. 


We crept noiselessly forward for a few yards, and | Ornamental to the lawn. Ab- 


suddenly a dark object appeared to block the 


Once more I looked round to see if my | 


tunnel. | 


“In another moment I distinguished the grand | Grand Rap 


head and dark mane of a noble lion on the other | 


side of a black object which proved to be the body 
of the buffalo: Another head, of a lioness, arose 
upon the right. 

“At that instant a tremendous roar deafened us, 
and the scene changed before | had time to fire. 
We were alone, and actually in possession of the 
buffalo, having driven the lions from their prey 
simply by our cautious advance, without a shot. 

“It required some time and trouble to secure the 
head of that buffalo in the narrow limits of the 
lions’ den, but it hangs upon my walls now as a 
trophy.” 

sais teasiiagpuinianiay 


FREE AND EQUAL. 


Mrs. Millett, in her story of life in “An Austra- 
lian Parsonage,” says that she and her husband 
had looked forward to the sight of wild men with 
the keenest interest. The objects of their curiosity 
did not keep them long in suspense, but were 
equally desirous of seeing what the new-comers 
were like. This, it should be premised, was almost 
thirty years ago. Of one of their new acquaintances 
Mrs. Millett says: 


After we had been settled at Barladong about a 
fortnight the natives began to pay us frequent 
visits. We had learned the names of several of 
them, but had formed no especial friendships, 
when one morning a shadow fell across our 
window, and on looking up to ascertain the cause, 
we saw a stranger standing in a calm, easy attitude, 
surveying us from two brilliant eyes, with a 
—— expression of pleasure and curiosit 

jet-black hair was bound with a fillet in the 
native mode, and his features were somewhat of 
the Malay type; his complexion decidedly black, 
but not the sooty hue of the negro. Cast over his 
left shoulder and brought bencath the other arm, 
hung his mantle of kangaroo skin, the fur — 
inside, securely fastened with a long wooden 
like a skewer, whilst in one of his Lands, wh Z 
were small and well-shaped, he held lightly a 
bundle of slender spears, six or seven feet in 
length. 

A twisted string of opossum fur, in which was 
stuck his tobacco pipe, was wound several times 
round the upper part of his bare, muscular arm, 
and his cheeks were painted with red earth, as a 
lady puts on rouge. It seemed that he had come 
to make a call of ceremony upon us, his new 
neighbors, and having no card to send in, he 
affably became his own introducer. 

“I Mister Khourabene,” he said; ‘you gentleman 
fellow—I gentleman fellow—I come see you.” 

Perhaps what struck us most in his manner was 
the complete taking for granted that he and our- 
selves were upon precisely the same social level; 
an idea which we were fain to accept in a compli- 
mentary sense, such being evidently our visitor’s 
intention. 


owe 
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SALT AND WATER. 


A little knowledge is more often a useful than a 
dangerous thing, and a young man who knows 
“small Latin and less Greek” discovered the fact 
not long ago. The Saturday Gazette tells the story : 

A young Boston man had a slight cold and sore 
throat, and meeting his cousin, who is a physician 
and something of a wag, he asked him what to do 
for 





it. 

“Oh, I'll write a prescription for you,” was th 
answer. He wrote it, and the gentleman glance 
at it before taking it to the druggist. It read: 
“Aqua pura—ounce; Chloride Sodium — ounce. 
Shake well before using, and gargle with it every 
half-hour.’ 

“How much is it?” queried the patient, as the 
wy handed him the bottle. 

wo dollars,” was the reply. 

Some weeks later the young man’s throat was 
sore again, and remembering the eflicacy of his 
cousin’s prescription, he took the bottle to be filled 
again. 

Another clerk waited on him, and when he 
inquired the price he was astonished at the cheerful 
answer: “Oh, we don’t charge anything for salt 
and water. 

He had paid two dollars for an understanding 
of two simple words. 


+ 
~ ee 


RECOGNIZED. 


After all, fame doesn’t amount to much when 
one turns to certain quarters. If the wind blows 
east, a celebrated man may come upon some one 
who knows him and what he has done; if it veers 
a point, his luck turns, and he is just like plain 
John Nobody. 





Henry Irving, the famous actor, whose face has, 
through advertisement and illustration, become 
familiar to many people, was one day at a seaside | 
resort, when he noticed a little girl looking at him 
fixedly. 

“W ‘ell, my dear,” said he, ‘do you know who I | 


am? 
“Yes, sir,” was the shy answer. 
“Ww ell, who am I, then? 
“You are one of Beecham’s pills.” 
And, indeed, his face had figured in an adver- 











tisement of the nostrum. 


| STAMP COLLECTORS 


shot the day before, but which two lions had seized | 


| Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, , 


_THE YOUTH'’S 


ADIES’ FAST BLACK H HOSE. | 
Entirely new dye. Warranted. rth 5c. Sample pair 
by mail 40c. JACKSON & CO., B 336, Worcester, Mass. 
CcU {Tv AR self-taught without notes; 24 charts 50c 
BANJO without notes (80 pp., 100 pieces) $1. 
Tir a cat. of inst’s free. E.C.HoweE, 8 Fifth av,Chicago 


WANTED ON SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New 








; COMPANION. 


_IU LY 28, 1892. 








NL 
Price same ‘for round bangle size ‘of a gold . 3 





Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. ents making 
$50 per week. Monroe Fraser Mfg.Co..x 10%7,LaCrosse, Wis. 


LEE’S GUITAR SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


Wonderful simplicity of method. All 
variations taught. Music read at sight. 100 
pages music. tnd —Ir— method. Teach- 








FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 








ers wanted. Send for sample music, free. 
H.L. STEWART, Pub.. Norwaik,O. 
May learn some- 

thing to their ad- 

vantage and receive a Central American stamp FREG 

by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 

Cc. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., 8T. LOUIS, Mo. 








STAMPS! &° i" india. ‘s wa sis fh 





HAI R a BALSAM . 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. SOc. & $1 at 
2 Druggists. 








fine , Album, ‘only lve. New 36p. 
List fre Agente its wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD TAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 








4460 CONSUMPTIVE? | 


Use Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debi 


ity, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 5S0c. 





PARTIAL DEAFNESS. ‘isc x” 


——, to help a lar: og F ado 
similar devices comb’ ined. orhnoeh & Eurs a. glasses 
are to the Eyes, Positively invisible. Worn months 
__without removal. yy, WALES. GRioceroRT. CONN. 


~ AMERICAN TIN MILK _PAN 


iCcN BUTTON 


CAMPAICN 
pay? true Republican Should 


putt 


is button on his coat and 
show how he stands. Sells like 
ee en. ow aes Sample on 
}O cen 31 





CAMPAIGN E BUTTONS. 
Republican or Dem: tic, These are the 
original Badges for + 1892, adopted by the 
Con vention at Miuneapolis,and at Chicago. 
These Badges are made of all American 
silk ,.nd are so woven that they represent 
the American Flag in all its colors These 
are the most Patriotic badges ever intro- 
duced by the Republican or Democratic 
partys. Their sale will be enormous. 
Sample promptly mailed on receipt of 10 
cents. One doz. for 72cts One hundred 

ress. We accept no C. 0. D, 


$5.00 per Ex 
orders. Address KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 62 Fulton St. N.Y. 








sre Av hochoster.¥-Y. Y. 





HILDREN’S 
PLAY HOUSES 


To “keep house in.’ 
solutely Portable Buildings 
of all kinds. 

ids Portable House Co., by 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Py ORCHID PERFUMES. 
ANEMONE. EASTER LILY. 











PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 








AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
For Sale by all Druggists. | 


of four odors. 
Perfumes DETROIT. 


cain OUTFITIS® 





rer, Card Printer, ey eevee 
i HANGRRSOLL & & BROS 



















H i h 
BOYS! ioinace One to 


Send 50c. for Sample box | | ‘ : Are 
SEELY M’F’C CO. ac — 
mIOn. Corset seis 
TES A Waists “> 
There are many imitations but no good substitutes, 
| If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, 
YOUR 
PAINT ‘ors 
7 WITH 


Ten Dollars a Day with the 


Peanut and Coffee Roaster. 





DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
—— will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 

e 
times longer, Equal) chal for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. My: 4 % 


‘ace of any other paint, and will last four or five 


IXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Circulars Free. Manufactured by 
Donathen Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


_A aor Operator's 


is Peenenss 3 3 
ages and leads to 
positions. We 
aiieates in talegraph cer. 
our graduates r- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Opereporsare: are ey azent, demand. 


circulars 
Valentines’School of Tel- 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 




















OR ____ | THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 

ee! COLLEGE, West Farmi m, Ohio. | Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 

Both sexes. Expenses very low. Four | sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 

College “Courses. Seven Departments. ¢ Normal a | Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
Pp $9 open nts to come students. Sent by — for $8.75 by registered letter, Stam 
M., Preside Express or ney Order. Illustrated Book with 


ress Rev. E. B. W poorest nt. 
RTHURS ? NEW a MAGAZINE of Philadelphia 

ers to pay board, tuition, and necessary 
—— in the above ss one year to the Boy or Gin 
ures the largest club this year. One — 's 
tuition | (not eed 


scription of tastrmmente, How to put up Telegraph | 
Lines, Electric Bells, etc., free to aeohd address. Electric | 


Motor and Battery, com slete, $1 
J.-H. BUNNELL & Co." 76 Cortlandt se-.N.X. | 





new subscribe 


“MERRITT” TYPEWRITER 


Type. Prints 
— Onanceere Val-, 
uable for light cor- 
respondence. | 
PRICE o's: 00. | 
For —— on enester | 


MERRITT MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

















NOBODY LIKES BLACK SNOW BUT 
EVERYBODY LIKES SNOWBLACK 


to any Boy or Girl who sen 100 | Largest and best Tolearani Supply House in America. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 








that has ever worn a pair of the 
SNOWBLACK STOCKINGS. 
Permanently Black, Soft and Clossy. 
nd for Descriptive Price-List. 





G ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. | money returned. 











Se 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
on at ee a tenet 





Sir Henry Tuompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half | 











of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield. Tea to 319 West 45th | 
Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA: 






Satisfaction 


FINE SHOES FROM THE MAKER. 














Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


In Style, Fit and Wear equals 
the best $4.00 Boot sold at Shoe 
Stores. Buying direct from the 
inaker saves wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s profit. Sent postage 
paid to any part of U.S. 

A ek 24% to 7; 

A, B,C, Dand E. Opera or 
Common Sense Toe. Send 

0) by Postal Note, Money 
er or Registered Letter. 

Catalogue of 
other goods free. 


Allen Shoe Co., 


assured or 31 Milk st., 














impurities from the sca! 


eae Tt ickly healing cu! 
&c. i Drag; tu orb 
BARCLAY at 44 


An elegant Sane exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 

P, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing ss diseases oftheskin,glandsand 


HAIR 
S 


ESTABLISHED Igo. * 


burns, bruises, sprains, 
ail, 50 cts. 
tone St.. New York. ! 





“otis toi tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.”” Some people 
still clean house without 


SAPOLIO 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 








| 3° WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Boston, Mass. 


) BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 


\GHORTHAN D-3 the «best is Gralhnm’s . 
bh A. J. Graham's Works & School. iret my od Hab way, NewYork. 


MISS BEACH'S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the hair in curl for days 
Innocent as cologne. A toilet 
necessity. Not sent on trial. 
000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 
t druggists, or prepaid, 50c, 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
iE) ine CHEMICAL OO, 
K) LaSalle St . Chicago, i 


FSTERBROOK' 


CHANCELLOR PEN. No. 239. 


A small - pen, —-* eT easy. 
Sample dozen, 10 cen ross, %5 cents, 


ESTERBROOK c0.,: 261 john St. Ni New York. 
Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods ww 
reliable parties through 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
7s and best of gous 

lowest prices. No 
... required until 
they are received. No ob 
ligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for 
circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 


ALFRED PEATS 1: 


will pee “ie a his guide “HOW TO P 


WALL PAPER 


oY . at ¢ the price of plain 

bosse “a _—— atthe we of 
pL = aye Sold an rders one iy 4 
to m: atch. and see t! 



























Bes 
ples before you bu buy. Will refer you to > 10 000 well- 
satisfied customers. Agen ample Bock & a 
Addrece 136-138 W. Madison St.. CHICAGO. | 





“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are —W 


|_00K AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boct. We 
send a ole just hke it (our own 
make) to any part of the U. S. on 
receipt of $1.50, in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 1} to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe OPERA or Com. 
mon Sense. Send your size 
- we will fit you sure. 

his shoe would cost you 
g2. .50in any retail store. 
f not well pleased you 
can have 
our money 
















French Big Upper 








ck, or an- 
other pair. 
CooD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
| “ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Rusy's HusBanpD,” by Marion Harland. 
*‘ Guy Eartscourt’s Wirt,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
** AT Last,’’ by Marion Harland. 
« Wipow GoOLDsMITH's DauGuTER,” by Julie P. Smith 
“ WaRWI. kK,” by M. T. Walworth 
The whole 42 sent by mail, postage free, 


t Free! 
SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“THE WiIpowER,” by Julie P, Smith. 
| ‘Rose Maruer,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“* TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“THe Marriep BEttez,” by Julie P. smith. 
‘ DARKNESS AND DaYLicHT,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“A WonDERFUL Woman,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
eG. W. Ditiincuam, Publisher New York. 











‘ = pone a Tasteless and Solubie Coating. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 


impair. 
Wed Diges- 
tion, Con- 
stipations 
4 Disorder- 
ed Liver, ¢ 
ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedial 
by FEMALE SUFFERELS. 

Of all druggists Price 25 cents a box. 

New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints w hich stain the 
pands, =. inigwe the iron, and burn off. is Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the Pe. ten pays 
for ~ tin or glass package with e very | purchase. 
SQ 








ORS ee 
Our New MECBUILD 
of 172 pages, 8}¢x11 inches. The 


= Cottage Souvenir,’ a 
containing atv artety a 


PESIGNS aud PLAS 


4 eee Dwellings ¥ m4 


costing from 8500 to @1 0,000.54 

The Beauty ofthese » enig: 

has given this book a wonderful bd 

sale, and hundreds of Beautiful pq 

Homes are being built from them AS 
— B+ Pres 
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PLAYING TO LISZT. 


Ananonymous contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
says that several summers of: her girlhood were 
passed in an old villa at Castel Gandolfo, which 
before 1870 was the summer residence of the Pope, 
near Rome. A Polish lady, who occupied the 
lower floor of the house, had a piano in her parlor, 
and very kindly gave the little girl permission to 
use it every day during the hour of her own 
afternoon drive. 


I was proud of being allowed to learn some little 
pieces, particularly a duet from “Lucia di Lammer- 
mour,” Which I looked upon as a masterpiece of 
subtlety and execution. One afternoon I was 
thumping away at that morsel, with my eight-year- 
old hands stretched at last to the full extent of an 
octave, and my eight-year-old mind happy in the 
thought of having mastered all the technical 
difficulties of the composition, when the door 
opened softly, and I looked ~ to see a white- 
haired man, with a handsome, kindly, and to me 
very venerable countenance, standing beside me. 

] stopped playing in alarm, but he motioned me 
not to meve, and said gently, in Italian: 

“Go on, my little girl; never mind me. I should 
like to hear that piece over again.” 

Half reassured by the kindness ot his manner, I 
began again nervously at “Lucia,” and somehow 
managed to get through it. 

“It is not bad,” said my listener. He took hold 
of my hand, and showed me how the notes should 
be struck, and what I must aim at in practising. 

“And now, if you like, I will play to you,” he 
said, and he sat down and played “Lucia” to show 
me how it should be done. From that he went on 
to other music, very different, but wonderfull 
grand, it seemed to me, and so on and on, till, 
stopping at last, he saw me standing there, with 
eyes big with wonder and full of tears. 

“You have a soul for music, child,” he said; 
“study hard, and you will get on.” 

At that moment my father’s voice called from 
the stairway. I gathered up my books to go. The 
old gentleman patted me on the head as I thanked 
him shyly, and I ran away full of wonder and 
excitement. 

Afterward I heard, and later still I understood, 
that the musical treat of that afternoon was a 
privilege which many would have envied me; that 
the piano in the tapestried salon had vibrated 
under the touch of genius; that I had been listening 
to the great pianist, the Abbé Liszt, and what is 
appalling to think of, had been playing to him. 


~™ 
> 





STRANGE APPLICATIONS, 


The Salvation Army has in London a bureau of 
information where ladies may obtain servants and 
those in need of employment find work. it has 
been extraordinarily successful. During the fi °t 
year thirteen hundred employers found servants, 
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& WORLD'S FAIR CUIDE FREE. 

mtains map of Chicago and Exposition grounds 
and picture and description of all the Fair build- catalovue FREE. CHAS, RAISER, Mfr., 
ings. Authentic and as good as tho: \y 62-64 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

We senditfreeif you mension this paper and ask a a a a a a a a a ao a 
for free platof our $150 lots on $ monthly pay- 
ments at GRIFFITH, Chicago’s coming fac- 





From oo to Consul 
Delivered Free of Charge in the U.S. 
Prices away below the lowest. Descriptive 
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tory suburb, if you also promise to show the plat | q 
to five other pegeone. Willyou doit? Write ay. | 5 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 490 Chamber of Commeree, Chicago, Lil. + 
How to become a Successful | Ff ‘ , 
: os Bicycle Dealer :—A bicycle will be better a 
Steam Engineer b for youthanahorse. It doesn’t eat anything. 
And Earn $100 a Month. oe Frugal Merchant :—(not entirely convinced) 7 
Sir,—Noticing a short time ago a query in your paper » —No, it won’t eat anything, but I’m afraid 
“How to become a successful engineer,” I would = it'll give me a thundering big appetite. —CAz 7 
| inform your corteepentees that this is the exact title; cago Tribune. 
2 


| of a pamphlet published by Frederick Keppy, Mechan- 
| ical Sngineer, mins sy Conn., U.S. The instructions 
| given are very valuable to a young man intending to 
engage in such a vocation. y enclosing 10 cents in 
stamps to the above address, Mr. =eneg, we send a|* 
copy post-paid to any address. . O. Hart. 


ND A POS? 
carp % 


The moral is yours—so’s a Colum- 
bia bicycle—Business men, the 
Pope Mfg. Co. offer you health and 
happiness, clear headedness, reno- 
vated money-making brains— 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Patan | SHAMS 


of Benj. F. Butler’s Autobio- | 
graphical History, for a copy of 
**Vox Populi Vox Dei,”’ photo- 
graphic reproduction of auto- 
graphic letters by the most 
prominent men of America, A 
neatly bound, handsomely 
printed book, sent free. 



































GBAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 cents 
" stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
Allcock’s The best, |] J2s5. 8s. KIRK & CO, Chicago. 
25 > SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (tt lar Societ; 
surest,cleanest Waltz) rent FR EE to anyone sending us Three wrappers 


and _ cheapest | Of Shandon Bells Soap. 


COrn and *" bunions ‘ever || CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 

















produced. P Easily A delicious rem 

e applied —give im- {| edy for all forms 

Bu n 10n mediate relief — | of indigestion, 
afford absolute and 

comfort. A pack- The Perfection 


Shields *:.... 
SHIELDS or a sam- 
ple of the BUNION 


SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small, In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 


of Chewing Gum. 

If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
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| BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 








““ INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR EVERYBODY.” 
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and a thousand girls applied for work. 


Strange applications come to the office. One 
lady recommended her departing servant as “clean, 
tidy, honest, sober, truthful and a good worker.” 
Wondering why maid and mistress should part | 
under these conditions, the bureau found that a 
terribly bad temper was the cause of separation. 

“But, strangely enough,” said the chief, “it 
happened that a lady had just applied to us fora | 
servant with a bad temper, believing that such | 
girls make the cleanest handmaids. So we are | 
able to meet every requirement.” 

Some of the wants sent to the bureau are of a 
peculiar nature and oddly expressed. 

“Kindly send me a girl who is a vegetarian,” 
writes one lady, “or who is willing to become one.” | 

“A red-hot Christian, but not too old.” 

“Not taller than five feet two. A girl who does 
not talk loud. She must not sing or laugh loud.” 

— are the servants who apply easy to 
please. 

“Get me a place with two quiet, elderly people,” 
says one. “I like to be alone.” 

“I am a good singer and a good speaker, and I 
want a good place,” writes another. 

“= have had a good education, and can play the 
piano. . 

“Please get my daughter a place, as she is 
unmanageable at home and has an awful temper,” 
asks a fond and candid parent. 


* 
> 


AN IRISH CUP OF TEA. 


Irish servants, with all their faults, have many 
Virtues, and the Irish cup of tea is not a bad 
exponent of the national character as we see it 
displayed in our kitchens—generous to lavishness, 
areless to sloppiness, and quick-tempered as 
warm-hearted. A writer in Harper’s Bazar says: 





Coming in tired from a long walk, I went to my 
room to lie down, and on my way lett a message 
for Mary: “Tell Mary to make me a cup of tea, 
strong, and bring it up-stairs.” 

In the course of time there appeared at my door 
Mary’s round, smiling face. : 

“Tt 8 an Irish cup of tea I’m bringing you, 
ma’am,” she said. j 

An Irish cup of tea, Mary! and what is that?” 

“It’s a cup flowin’ into the saucer, ma’am.” 

. I laughed as J took the “Irish cup of tea,” and 
lary stood beside me, smiling, while I drank it. 

: “So that’s the kind of cup of tea you get at home, 
Mary, is it—the tea running into the saucer?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” she said. “When ye givea 
“up of tea to a friend, ye’re not givin’ plenty unless 
‘Vs flowin’ into the saucer. We'd not be insultin’ 
4 friend wid a cup that wasn’t full. At home it’s 
mane ye are if ye don’t fill the cup rurnin’ over.” 

Chere isa pretty bit of Irish poetry in this, “A 
cup flowin’ over for a friend.” . 





HE COULDN’T. 


So long as one thing continues to look like 


| $6.00. A first-class instrument within the reach 


. invention of the 

\ **TAKIV’’cam- 
\ era. Price $5.00. 
A complete out- 
' fit--consisting of 
Camera, Dry 
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of all. For Catalogue and sample picture send 


Bowels, 
5 cts. TZestimonials furnished, Address, i 
WALKER MANUFACTURING CO., Palmyra, N. Y. Liver, 


, | Kidneys, 
| Inside Skin, 
| Outside Skin, 
| Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you 
need wt or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 
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VAY! WHEELS =" 
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A Presentation Packet of 
THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY, 


FOR NOTHING. 


The above will be mailed free on 
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2 Wooster Street, New ge Rn 
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Getightfully cool and appetizing dishes 
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why do we sell so 
many to good rid- 
Our 92 Cata- 
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story. 
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anes or stewed fruits. A 2sc- pack xe 
age will make four pints. ’ . | | ro 
Ask your grocer for it. ns l : 
ST COMPANY, Makers, 


| —— FOR. LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ——~~ 
302 & 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 











another, so long will men continue to find them- 
~“ves falling into mistakes. The Detroit Free 


‘ress lately chronicled a case in point. 


¢ a Smith is one of the wisest and kindest 
a a hers, but now and then his watchfulness 
akes him over-suspicious. In the geography 
‘ass the other day his eye fell upon a boy who 
Be hy to be eating something. ° 
of pn 3 said the master, sternly, “take that piece 
To his = of your mouth at once.” | 
coamind astonishment a giggle went round the 
om, and the next instant poor Jack answered: 


I can’t, sir; it’s a gum boil.” 


_——_s+9-2——____.. 
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may we play at keeping a store in 
es, but you must be very, very quiet.” | 
1 wise Tommy, “we'll pretend we don’t | 
—Art in Advertising. } 


“MAMMA, 
here?” «oy 
‘Well,” saic 
vvertise.” 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1823. 


et’ BABY CARRIAGES 


| 
| cine KLEINERTS ©" 
| PAIR, DRESS ; 

| SHIELDS 


Tye ce* SUPERIOR TO ALL “7rcxa™ 
EG L 
sumple pair of either style mailed on receipt of 
25 cents, I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER 
_ COMPANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston St., N.Y. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


Pears’ 
Soap 








| The skin ought to be clear ; 
|there is nothing strange in a 
‘beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists; all sorts of 
_ people use it. 






HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
4 OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 






Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MQ, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 

To cleanse the blood, skin, and ooalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, — = 

~ cerative, no agency in the 

Sy) = % world is so speedy, econom- 

=. ) ical, and unfailing as the 

< 

a), J CUTICURA 

” “yy Remedies, consisting of 

. CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, 

= Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 

skin purifier and beautifier, 

and Cutrcura REeso.vENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood L paemay wy and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
| Porter Daue AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 


“ How to Cure Blood Humors”’ mailed free. 





PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
ing hair cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, aci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and mu 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 2dc. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.45—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

e Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

I.etters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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DANGEROUS NEGLIGENCE. 


Every one knows, in a general way, how fatal 
habits of carelessness may prove. Yet few 
mothers—we say mothers, because the training of | 
the young is mainly in their hands—are sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of vigorously 
training their children to habits of carefulness. 

An old Latin proverb said, ‘The mothers of the 
timid seldom weep.” We do not wish children 
trained to timidity, but to thoughtfulness —to 
considering the probable consequences of their 
conduct. Certainly, in the transition period from 
childhood to youth, the formation of right habits 
in this respect can be begun. 

“1 didn’t think” should not be a full excuse for 
many little misdeeds, or for a costly piece of | 
carelessness. 

if the habit of negligence is once formed, it will 
assert itself through life—possibly in a disastrous | 
way. If a habit of carefulness is formed, it will 
be a life-long benefit—probably: beyond all that its | 
possessor may realize. 

Stagings are constantly giving way, resulting in 
death or broken bones, because those who put 
them up were careless in their construction. A 
friend of ours, a retired housebuilder, never had 
an accident of the kind during his long life. He 
had formed the habit of assuring himself that 
every stick of timber and every nail was sound, 
and that every nail was well driven home. 

A gentleman who had gone to watch with a sick | 
friend opened a door which led to the cellar, but 
from which the stairs had been removed. He fell 
and was killed. What a wicked neglect to have 
such a door unbarred in the front hall! 

A mother stepped out for a moment, leaving a 
tub of boiling water on the floor and a young child 
in the room. She was detained somewhat, and 
returned to find her child sealded to death. 

Ata camp-ground last summer a lady intending 
to do some ironing filled her stove with wood and 
went to a neighbor’s while the irons were heating. 
The stove door opened, coals fell out, the cottage 
and several others were burned, and the utmost 
exertions barely saved from destruction all the 
other cottages and public buildings, with many 
grand and priceless trees. 

A physician left his horse and buggy ina lanea 
short distance from his patient’s house, where he 
thought he could see them from the window. The 
horse was well broken, kind, tractable, and 
accustomed to stand untied for hours. But it 
quietly backed out of the lane and ran, and killed 
another horse. The law held it a case of gross 
neglect, and the physician had to pay for the other 
horse, besides the cost of the suit. 


| 
| 


Senne ae 
WHAT IS THE SUN’S CORONA? 


One of the greatest mysteries of science is that 
magnificent display of coronal streamers and soft 
banners of light that is seen around the totally 
eclipsed sun. Several recent investigations tend 
to show that this wonderful phenomenon is of | 
electric or magnetic origin. Mr. M. I. Pupin, 
of Columbia College, has just furnished most 
suggestive facts bearing upon this question, 
through a series of experiments on electric 
discharges in imperfect vacua. 

Photographs of such discharges, made by Mr. | 
Pupin, bear an astonishing resemblance to the 
solar corona. Inasmuch as the space immediately 
around the sun must almost necessarily contain 
large quantities of vapors and meteoritic dust, it 
does not seem difficult to conceive that a condition 
of things exists there which is suited to electric 
manifestations on an immense scale. 

The imagination is profoundly stirred by ino | 
picture thus presented to it. Some of the coronal 
streamers are millions of miles in length. What a | 








tremendous centre of electric power the sun must 
be, then, if such phenomena really are of electric 
origin. 

Yet, after all, when we think of the tremendous 
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| energy of the sun, which is able to make daylight 
| upon the earth, to warm with its life-supporting 
) rays planets that circle around it ata distance of 
|} tens and hundreds of millions of miles, and to 
| awaken the magnetism of our globe until the air is 
| aflame with auroral lights, we can hardly wonder 
that it should cause the nearer regions of space 
around its own sphere to glow with strange 
radiance. 


TOO SLIPPERY. 


Sea-captains have many adventures, and the 
stories of their wonderful escapes seldom lose by 
repetition. Many years ago pirates cruised up 
and down the English Channel, to the great peril 
of the merchantmen. The story is told of a Captain 
Davis, who was noted for his quick wit as well as 
for his skill in navigation, that he was returning 
from Ireland with a cargo consisting mainly of 
butter. 


He had not been out very long when a pirate 
Was seen coming down upon him. In vain all 
sails were spread; every moment brought the 
pirate nearer. ; . 

The men were at their wit’s end, but the captain 
knew a trick or two. He ordered his men to take 
off their boots and stockings, and directed that a 
score of butter barrels be brought on deck. % 

Ina few minutes the barrels had been knocked 
to pieces, and the butter was thickly spread all 
over the deck and outside the ship. Not a rope 
nor a spar that was not slippery. Even without 
their boots and stockings the sailors could'scarcely 
keep on their legs. 

On came the pirate, not dreaming how smoothly 
he was to be received. Captain Davis assumed an 
air of submission, and allowed the enemy to come 
alongside quietly. 

But lo! when they jumped over, fully armed, 
with pistol in one hand and sword in the other, 
they slipped about and tumbled over each other 
on the buttered deck like so many rats. 

One fellow shot head-foremost down into the 
cabin, where he was immediately set upon by the 
boy; another slid across the deck, and shot out 
into the sea by an opposite port-hole. 

Not one of them could stand on his feet, and as 
pirates are generally superstitious, an idea seized 
them that the ship was possessed of the devil. 
They hurried back into their own vessel, cast 
loose, and Captain Davis got safely into port at 
the expense of a few pounds of butter. 


QUITE LEGAL. 
A certain English laborer who was noted for 
his great size and strength once thought of an 
original fashion of avoiding toll. The incident is 





| described in the “Autobiography of an English 


Gamekeeper:” 

The laborer was going along the road mounted 
on his donkey, which was a good-sized animal, 
when he came to a turnpike gate. 

“How much do you charge for my donkey to 
walk through?” he asked the pikeman. 

“Twopence,” was the reply. 


“And how much do you charge for carrying a 
parcel through the gate?” 

“Nothing.’ 

“Whoa! whoa!” cried Joslin; and quietly 


dismounting, he deliberately slipped his head 
under the donkey, seized his forelegs with his 
hands, lifted him off the ground, carried him 
+ a the gate and set him down on the other 


side. 
“Gee up, Neddy!” he cried, getting on the 


donkey’s back; and off they went, well content. 


THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


Farmer Simpson was an exceedingly mild- 
natured man, and would find excuses for the 
shortcomings of his neighbors, for the faults of his 
horses and, in fact, for every unpleasant thing 
that came in his way. He purchased a cow, and 
had great difficulty in keeping her in the pasture. 


“She’s kind of a rovin’ critter, but she means 


well,” he said, after a walk of several miles in 
pursuit of her. ‘ 

One morning he was milking the cow, when she 
began to kick violently, upset the stool, sent the 
pail flying, and all the milk was spilled. 

The farmer got up, and contemplating the ruin, 
said gravely to a witness of the disaster: 

“Well, now, that’s the worst fault this cow has.” 

Then after a moment’s meditation; feeling that 
perhaps he had been unnecessarily severe, he 
added, “That is, if you can call it a fault; maybe 
it’s only thoughtlessness.” 


HUMANE. 


It is hard to understand how any one can be too 
humane, but it really seems, if a story recently 
told by a French journal is true, that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
something to answer for. 

Two little girls had been visiting an exhibition 
of paintings with their governess. On their return 
their mother asked them: 

“Well, what picture pleased you most?” 

“The one that showed the Christians thrown to 


the lions in the Roman arena,” both children 
answered. 
“Indeed!” said the mother. “I suppose it 


worked on your feelings to look at it.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” said the younger child; 
“there was one poor dear lion that didn’t have any 
Christian to eat!” . 


LIVES IN A GLASS HOUSE. 


The King of Siam, according to the London News, 
has chosen a unique and effective method of 
keeping cool. He has recently had built for 
himself, by a Chinese architect, a pavilion of glass. 
Walls, floors and ceiling are formed of slabs of 
different thicknesses of glass, joined by imperme- 

| able cement. 

By one door only can the king enter, and this 
| hermetically when he comes in, and 
ventilator valves in tall pipes in the roof open, as 
does also a sluice beside a large reservoir in which 
the glass house stands. 

The transparent edifice then becomes submerged, 
and the king finds himself in a cool and perfectly 
dry habitation, where he passes the time in a 
manner pleasing to himself. 


GENEROUS BOY. 


The blessedness of giving, as compared with 
that of receiving, receives daily illustration. Says 
Harper’s Bazar: 

A little three-year old, whose mother was mixing 
a simple cough medicine for him, watched her 
curiously, and asked if it was good. He was 
permitted to taste. 

“QO mamma,” he exclaimed, “it’s awful good. 
Let’s keep it all for papa.” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 

| NATURAL HISTORY MP FOR Boys, 
| LAheE QUINSIGAMOND, orcester, Mass. 

First term begins July 6th. Second term August 8d, but 
compte can join atany time. Athletic Sports, Military 
| Drill, Hunting, Fishing, Swimming, Boating, etc. A first- 
| class good time at moderate —— For Prospectus 
| address W. H. RAYMENTON, V orcester, Mass, 
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hand. Lowest price guaranteed. t 
4. m ~~ stock and oldest dealers in U. a Cota. 
free. Agts. Wanted. Rouse, Hazard & Co., $ G@8St., Peoria, ii 


In such warm weather 


BE SURE TO WEAR THE RIGHT SUSPENDER. 


Most Sensible Suspender Made. 


Ask your Furnisher for it. 50 cts. and upwards. 
Chester Suspender Co., 0 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





Do not suppose opportunity will knock twice 
at your door. Now is your time to use the 
genuine Carlsbad Sprudel Salt. It is Nature’s 
|remedy. Buy the genuine imported article and 





who will try to sell you worthless imitations, to 
| increase their own profit only. Eisner & Men- 
| delson Co., Sole Agents, New York. 


‘LEMON 


One Cent Per Glass. 


ADE without Lemons. 
One of Patch’s 
Novus Lemonade 
Tablets(made 
from pure fruit 
acid)makesa large 
lass of delicious 
emonade almost 
instantly. At your 
druggiststhey cost 
10c. per doz. tab- 
lets, $1 per gross. 
When ordering by 
mail add 2c. post- 
age for one doz. 
15e. for one gross. 
Economical, 
Convenient, 
: Wholesome. 
(Avoid worthless imitations.) Guaranteed to be Pure 
and Reliable. THE E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. 
Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. . 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


__ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Rambler Bicycles. 


BEST AND 
Most Luxurious. 


G. & J. 
Pneumatic 


LEADS THEM ALL. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
178 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 





















“Bicycling for 
Girls” 
on application. 








| do not be imposed upon by unscrupulous dealers | 
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Inever use any other, Smarty.” 


The Majority 
| Of so-called cough-cures do little more than im- 
| pair the digestive functions and create bile. Ayer's 
| Cherry Pectoral, on the contrary, while it cures 
| the cough, does not interfere with the functions of 
| either stomach or liver. No other medicine is so 
| safe and efficacious in diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

“Four years ago I took a severe cold, which was 
followed by a terrible cough. I was very sick, 
and confined to my bed about four months. I 
employed a physician most of the time, who finally 
said I was in consumption, and tha* he could not 
help me. One of my neighbors advised me to try 
Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and before I 
had finished taking the first bottle was able to sit 
up all the time, and to go out. By the time I had 
finished the bottle I was well, and have remained 
so ever since.”’—L. D. Bixby, Bartonsville, Vt. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 














ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
" when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 




















/CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W. L. Dougias 
name andthe price mamee on bottom, 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to presecution by law for ob- 
taining money un- 





der false pretences. 
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| Will giv 
| noagents. Write tor catalogue. If not f 


| Stating kind, size and width wanted. 





e exclusive sale to shoe dealers and general merchants where I h 
or sa 
Postage free. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, 


W. L, DOUGLAS 


FOR 


3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


ge 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than vy 4 

uals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 

The only $3. 

soles, securely 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes solu at the 
same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 


nuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine C 

other shoe ever sold at the price. 
00 Shoe made with two complete 
sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 


narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 


worn through are worthless. 

The two solesof the 

when worn thro 

seneneary,dgSey will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
Purchase 


W. L. DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
h can be repaired as many times as 


rs of footwear desiring to econo- 

mize, should consider the superior qualities 
these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to commend 
them. W. L. DOUGLAS Men's 
and Fine Calf, Hand 





are of the same bh 
standard of merit. 







ave 
ctory: 


ein your place send direct to Lg ee 


